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[.1] From the ancient family of Egerton in that 
county. ] 
deſcended from Robert Fitzhugh, Baroo of Maipas, 
in the teign of William the Conqueror (2). The molt 
ancient record in the kingdom is that tut vey made by 
William the Conqueror which is kept in the Chapter 
Houſe of Weſtminſter-Abvey, (now called the Record 


Office,) and, is entitled, Liber Judiciarius, or 


„% Doomſday Book.” It contains an account of the 
lands, lordſhips, &c. within the ſeveral Counties of 
England, except thoſe of Cumberland, Weltinoreland, 
Northumberland, and Durham; and was begun in (3) 
the fourteenth year of the reign of William the Con- 
queror, as the Red Book in the Exchequer manifeſts, 
bur was not finiſhed till the twentieth of the ſame 
King, as the book itſelf declares. 

By this ſurvey it appears, that Robert, fon of 
Hugh, Baron of Malpas, held io Ceſtieſcire, and 
other parts, the manors of Bedesſield, Purwardeſione, 
Hurdingberry, Depenbache, (now called Malpas,) 
Tilleſtone, Criſtletone, Calmundelei, Edghe, Hamon, 
Lawechdone or Laborchedone, Doch' gton, Cotelca, 


Broſſe, Oretone, Cuntitone, Schochliche, Tuſigeham, 


Bicheley, Buertone, Burwardeſhly, Ravichell, Creu— 
halle, Tidolſtone or Tidnifione, Buiſtane, Boleberrie, 
Tevertone, Spatiſtowe, Penretane, Fentone, Sudtore, 
Buteloge, and Cochneeche or Croverche or Cocn- 
ege (4). * 

But, the ſaid Robert dying (5) without male iſſue, 
the Barony of Malpas, with the ſeveral Lordſhips, 
Manors, and Eſtates, devolved on his only daughter 
and heir, Lirtitia, married to Richard de Belward (6), 
and thereby came into this famous and knightly 


Which fanily, accnding to (r) Camden, is 


* [EGERTON (Tromas) *, © who,” in the words of Camden, é“ for his fingy- 
lar wiſdom and integrity, was, by Queen Elizabeth, made Lord Keepe:, and alcci- 
wards, by King James, advanced to ine higheſt dignity of the long robe, being 
made Lord Chancellor, and created Baron of Ellettnere (a), and then Viſcount 
Brackley, was the ſon.of Sir Richard Egerton of Ridley in Cheſhire, deſcended 
from the ancient family of Egerton in that county (6) 


AJ.“ He was born in Cheſhire 
about 


family, as Camden ſtyles it, of which wa* John Le 
Belward de Malpas in the reign of William Rufus, 


His ſon and heir, named Willum, by Sir ( Wil- 
ham Dugdalz, but Richa 4 by Mr. Erdelwicke (8), 


according to vthei good uthorit ds, Was married to 
Beatrix, daughter of Hugh Keveliocs, Earl of Chet- 


ter, and ſiſtet of Ranvlpb, Earl of Cheſter. Ile was, 


in right of his mother, Caron of Malpas ; though it 


is faid by ſane, that he had only half the Barony ; bat, 
it is agieed by Sir iam Dugdale (9), and other 
of var antiquaries, that he left iflue three ſons, 1. Da- 
vid, 2. Robert, the direct anceftor ot the ſeveral 


| families of Cholmondeley, and 3. Richard, 


David, eldeſt ſon of William, ſtyled Dun David de 


| Malpas, and ſometimes Le Clerc, martied Margaret, 


daughter and heir of Ralph ap Eynion, (a perion'of 
great note, and large poſſeſſions in Wales and Che- 


mire,) by Beatrix, daughter of Rauulph (10), ihe 


ſecond of that name, Karl ot Cheſter, whereby he 
became p oſſeſled of the entire Barony of Malpas, one 
half by deſceut. and the other in right of bis wite, 
He was alſo Juſtice of Cheſter (11), avd Sheriff of the 
County of Cheſter in 36 Hen, 3. and held three knights 
tees in th: ſame reign, 

His fons were: 1. William, Baron of Malpas, who 
left no legitimate iſſue. 2. Philip. High Sheriff of 
Cheſhire, temp. Edward I. who proileting the 
Manor of Egerton, in the County of Cheſter, ok, 
according to the culion of that age, the ſurname of 
Egerton from the place of his refidence (12). 

(13) From him, in lineal deſcent, was vir John 
Egerton, of Egerton, Knight, who, fun ing valiantl) 
for the Houle of Lancaſter, under the Lord Audley, 
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about the year 1540. In 1556 he was admitted a Commoner of Brazen Noſe College, 
in Oxford, where he continued about three years ; and, having laid a good foundation 
of claſſical and logical learning, he removed thence to Lincoln's Inn, and ap- 
plied himſelf with ſuch ſucceſs to the ſtudy of the law, that he ſoon became a noted 
counſellor (c) CB]. The ſuperior abilities he diſplayed in the line of his profeſſion, 
and his diſtinguiſhed eminence at the bar, did not eſcape the notice of Queen Elizabeth, 
whoſe diſcerning eye fingled out a Drake, a Raleigh, a Sidney, and a Vane, and the 
ableſt men in every department of Government, to be the inſtruments of her happy 
and auſpicious reign. On the 28th of June, 1581, ſhe appointed him her Solicitor 
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General (4); and, the year after, he was choſen' Lent Reader of the Society of Lin- 


coln's Inn, an office which was conferred on none but perfons diſtinguiſhed by ſuperior 
He was made allo one of the governors of that ſociety, and 


learning and abilities. 


continued ſo for twelve years ſucceffively (e). His conduct and proficiency in the law, 


promoted him, on the ſecond of June, 159 
and he was knighted foon after. On the 1oth of April, 1593, he was appointed to the 
Maſterſhip of the Rolls (g), when he ſhewed his great friendſhip to Mr. Francis Bacon, 
afterwards Lord Verulam, by afliſting him with his own obſervations in regard to the 
office of Solicitor General, then likely to become vacant by the advancement of Mr. 
Edward Coke to that of Attorney General (5); which was acknowledged, by Sir Ro- 
bert Cecil, as a favour done perſonally ro himſelf CJ. 


Upon the death of Sir John 


to the office of Attorney General (J), FB. 
e, 
. 


Puckering, he had the great ſeal of England delivered to him at Greenwich on the 6th 


of May, 1596 (7), with the title of Lord Keeper [D], by the ſpecial choice and favo 


y 


Genetal for Hen, VI. was ſlain at the battle of Blore 
Heath, in Staffordſhire, Sept. 23, 1459. He was 
ſucceeded by Philip, his eldeſt fon, who had iſſue 


John Egerton, of Egerton, Eſq. and Sir Ralph 


{ 14) Leiceſter's 
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(r 5)Nom.£quit, 
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p. 378. 
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Egerton, of Ridley, in Cheſhire, Knight; which 
dir Ralph was Eſcheator of Cheſhire (14), Ranger 
of De la mere Foreſt, 4nd one of the Gentlemen 
oi the Bedchamber to King Henry VIII. who (15) 
knighted him for his valour and conduct at the ſieges 
of Terouzane and Towmnay, and the battle of Spurs, 
5 Hen. VIII. Alto, in conſideration of bis good 
{ervices, he was appointed Standard-Bearer of (16) 
Evgland for life. Dying about the year 1528, he left 
iſlue by Margaret his wife, daughter and ſole heir of 
Ralph Baſſer,. Eſq. of Blore, co. Stafford, Richard, 
his fon and heir, who was of age in the year 1531 
(17), and afterwards knighted; father of the Lord Chan- 
ceilor Egerton, whom we we are treating of in this 
article. | 

[B] Became a nbted counſellor,} There is a tradition 
that one of the firſt public occaſions which created an 


opinion of Lord Chancellor Egerton's ſhrewdneſs and 


ability in his profeſſion was thortly after he removed 
to Lincoln's Inn. He happened to be in Court when a 
cauſe was trying, in which it appeared, that three 
grazirs bad veſted a joint depoſit of a ſum of money 


in the cuſtody of a woman, who lived in Smithfield, 


money to conclude the purchaſe, prevailed v 


upon coudition, that the was to account for it upon 
their coming to demand it together, One of the 
grazicrs, by perſuading her that he was commiſſioned 
to receive the money by his two partners, who were 
bargaining for ſome oxen, and only waiting for the 
n her 
to entruſt him with it; and he immediately abſeonded. 
The to other partners began a ſuit againſt the woman 
to recover their money. Ihe cauſe was brought on, 
and nothing now appeared to remain, but that a ver- 
dict ſhould be given in favour of the plaintiffs ; when 
Mr. Egerton ſtepped forward, and begged leave to 
ſpeak 2s + Amicus Curie,” —Upon obtaining per- 
miſſion, he took care to eſtabliſh the conditions upon 
which the detendant was entruſted with the money. 
'T'beſe being readily allowed to be ſuch as above ſtated; 
Then,“ ſaid he, „the defendant is ready to com- 
6% ply with the agreement, The plaintiffs only may 


« dee dy be charged with attempting its violation. 


* Two of them have brought a ſuit againſt this 
*« woman to oblige her to pay them a ſum of money, 
„which, by the agreement, ihe was to pay to thoſe 
«©, two, and to the remaining partner jointly, coming 
% together to demand it——where is he? why does not 
„% he appear? why do not the plaintiffs bring their 
„ partner alopg with them? When they do this, and 
4 fullfill the agreement on their part, ſhe is ready to 
„% come up to the full extent of it on hers : till then, 


I apprehend that ſhe is by law to remain in quiet 


— 


one perſonally to himſelf) 


40 poſſeflion.”” This turned the cauſe, and a verdict 


was found for the defendant, 
[C] Acknowledged, 


„ 


* | have underſtood by my couſin Bacon what a 


ur 


of 


Sir Robert Cecil, as a favour 


friendly and kind offer you have made him, the 


© better fo arm him with your obſervations (for the 


* exercite of ſolicitorſhip) which otherwiſe may be got 


wich time. For, the greateſt ſufficiency of wit and 


* learning may yet be to ſeek of things falling into 


practice without ſome light given, which, as he dorh 


« exceedingly pleaſe himſelf to receive of a man of 
your gravity z ſo do I thank you for it, as much as 
* it it had been done to myſelf. And this I dare af- 
* ſure, you, that I have no kinlman living (my brother 
* excepted) whom I hold fo dear. Neither do I 


* think, that you, or any other, can confer any good 


* turn upon any gentleman (though I ſay it to you in 
private) likelier for his own worth to deſerve it, 


The place by the ſuddenneſs of the remove was pro- 


| craſtinated ; but your help in the mean time (in this 
© couſe offered him) will ſerve to ſo good a purpoſe, 
© as J am not ſorry he hath this vacation of ſome few 
© days to ivlorm himſelf at better leiſure of thoſe 
things, whica at the very firſt he ſhould have uſe of. 


Sir, I would write more, if I ſpake not in a manner 
_ © tor myſelt: for ſo, I aſſure you, in meaſure of love 


and affection, he ſtandeth unto me. But, ſecing 1 
* ſpeak to a wiſe man, to whom a word is more than 


* a ſentence, I will leave all other circumſtances, and 
© will ſtudy to make you know how great an obliga- 


* tion any man's kindneſs to him doth tlirow on me; 
* and fo I bid you farewell. | 

From the Strand, this 25th of March, 1794. 

* Your aſſured loving friend, Ms 


The particular friendſhip and kindneſs ſhewn by 
the Chancellor Egerion to Bacon on all occaſions were 
repeatedly acknowledged by his brother Anthony 
Bacon, by many acts and exprefhons of gratitude, 
as appears fiom many of his letters (48), | 

D] With the title of Lord Keeper.) Mr. Reynolds 
informs the Earl of Effex, by letter, that * The 
« Maſter of the Rolls had changed his ſtyle, and was 
made Lord Keeper, only by her Majeſty's gracious 
© favour, and by her own choice, without any com- 
© petitor or mediator, I think no man ever came to 
this dignity wuh more applauſe than this worthy 
« gentleman (19). Mr. Authony Bacon likewiſe, by 
ictter, informs Dr, Hawkins, at. Venice, * That the 
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an apoplexy very ſuddenly, into whoſe place, with 
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of the Queen, without any mediator or competitor, and even againſt the intereſt of 
the Prime Miniſter and his fon ; and, at the ſame time, he was (worn of her Majeſty's 
Privy Council: of whoſe integrity and abilities, according to Camden (%, ail men were 


full of expectation and belief, which he completely anſwered. He was permitted to 
hold the Maſterſhip of the Rolls.till May 18, 1603, when James I. conferred it on Ed- 
ward Bruce, afterwards Baron of Kinloſs (J). | 


The integrity and abilities of the Lord Keeper conciliated the favour and confidence | 


of his royal miſtreſs, inſomuch that ſhe employed him in her deepeſt councils, and 
com miſhoned him on the moſt weighty occafions and emergencies of ſtate (m). In 
1598, he was in commiſſion for treating with the Dutch, and, jointly with the Lord 
Buckhurſt, Cecil, and others, ſigned a new treaty with their Embailadors in London. 
Anxiovs as the States were to proſecute the war with Spain, and being in ſome mea— 
ſure deſerted by Henry the Fourth, King of France, they were glad to preferve Queen 
Elizabeth's alliance by ſubmitting to any terms which ſhe pleaſed to require of then, 
The debt which they owed her was now ſettled at eight hundred thouſand pounds, 
Of this ſum they agreed to pay, during the war, thirty thouland pounds a year; and 
theſe payments were to continue till four hundred thouſand pounds of the debt were 
extinguiſhed, They engaged, alſo, during the time that kngland ſhould continue the 
war with Spain, to pay the garriſons of the cautionary towns. They ſtipulated, that if 
Spain ſhould invade Ergland, or the Iſle of Wight, or jerſey, or Scilly, they ſhould 


aſſiſt her with a body of five thouſand foot and five hundred horſe; and that, in caſe 


ſhe undertook any naval armament againſt Spain, they ſhould join an equal number 


of ſhips to hers. By this treaty Queen Elizabeth was eaſed of an annual charge of an 


hundred and twenty thouſand pounds (). In 1600, the Lord Keeper Egerton was again 
in commiſhon, with the Lord Treaſurer Buckhurſt and the Earl of Effex, for negotia- 
ting affairs with the Senate of Denmark (o). | 


The conduct of the Lord Keeper, in regard to that great and extraordinary, but 
unfortunate, man, the Earl of Effex, whole name will for ever diſtinguiſh yet ditgrace 


the annals of Elizabeth, portrays his character in the moſt juſt and amiable features, 


joined in that harmony which ſhould unite all miniſters who 
| intereſts, 


both as a wiſe and loyal ſubject, and as a fincere and honeſt friend, Theſe illuſtrious 
men filled two of the higheſt and moſt important offices of ſtate at the ſame time, and 
have at heart the public 
“ They love and join very honourably together,“ as expreſſed by Anthony 
Bacon in a letter (p) to Dr. Hawkins, out of which correſpondency and noble con- 


junction betwixt Mars and Pallas, betwixt juflice and valour, I mean betwixt ſo ad- 


% mirable a Noblemian as the Earl, and ſo worthy a Juſtice as the Lord Keeper, 1 
„ doubt not but very famous effects will daily ſpring to her Majeſty's bonour, the 


e good of the ſtate, and the comfort of both their Lordſhips particular true friends.“ 


Effex is a character which will command the pity and admiration of every age. 


5 


Poſſeſſed of noble and manly virtues, but an unhappy victim to a temper too high and 
irritable, which expoſcd him to the arts of falſe friends and inſidious enemies; jealous 


but friendly; honeft but ambitious ; ſanguine but fircere ; intrepid as a ſoſdier: im- 


portunate as a courtier ; reſentful as a man: he did not court, but commanded, the fa— 


your of the great Elizabeth—an advantage he either knew not how to ule, or Was not. 


ſufficiently careful to improve. The violence and impetuoſity of his temper, unguarded 
by diſcretion, laid him open to the frequent and ungenerous attacks of nany, who, 
in the hope of enjoying his honours and emoluments, were aſſiduous to embrece every 


opportunity to deprive him of the royal favour, and to effect his ruin. The behaviour 


of the Lord Keeper was very different on every occaſion that occurred, breathing the 


ſpirit of the moſt fincere and diſtinguiſhed friendſhip. Senfible of his great merit as 


( 20) Birch's 
Memoirs, Vol. I. 
p. 487 


a ſoldier, and of his conſtitutional infirmity as a man, he ever earneſtly ſtudied to ſof- 
ten the violence and aſperity of his diſpoſition, to ſooth him to moderation, and to re— 
claim him to. the dictates of reaſon and duty. An inſtance of his friendly interference, 
in 1598, is given by Mr. Camden [E]; by which the high and reſentful ſpirit of yo 
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an extraordinary ſpeed, her Majeſty hath, ex proprio 
« motu et ſpeciali gratia, advanced Sit Thomas Eger- 
ton, with a general applauſe, both of court, city, 
* and country, fer the reputation he hath of integrity, 
* law, knowledge, and courage. It was his good hap 
* to come to the place freely, without competitor or 
* mediator ; yea, againſt the deſire and endeavour, as 
it is thought, of the omnipotent covple'—by whom 
Mr. Bacon uudoubredly meant the Lord Treaſurer 
Burleigh and his ſon Sir Robert Cecil (20). 

LE] An inflance of his friendly interference, in 1608, 
is given by Mr. Camden,] Concerning this buſinels of 
the peace, and the chuſing ſome meet and able perſon 
tolook after the affairs of Ircland, there grew a ſmart 
debate between the Queen and Eſſex, none elſebeing pre- 


ſent but the Lord Admiral, Sir Robert Cecyl, Secretary, 
and Windbank, Clerk of the Signet. For, whereas, ſhe 
thought Sir William Knolles, uncle to Effex, the 
fitteſt man of any to be ſent into Ireland, and Eilex 
obſtinately inſiſted that Sir George Carew was a 
fitter perſon than he; on purpole to rid the Court of 
him ; yet could not by all his perſuaſions draw her to 
it, quite forgetting himſelf and neglecting his duty, 
he uncivilly ruraed his back upon her, and gave her 
a {cornful hook. She not enduring ſuch behaviour, 
gave him a box on the ear, and bade him © be gone 
* and be hanged.“ He preſently laid his ha d on bis 
ſword z and the Lord Adwiral ſtepping between, he 
{wore an oath, that * he neither could nor would put 
* up fo great an affront and indignity, Ar 

he 
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ſex, which difdained to brook an inſult from a Queen, was at length ſoftened into a 


© he have taken it at Henry the Eighth's bands; and 


in a great paſſion withdrew. himfelt preſently from the 


court The Lord Keeper of the Seal, in a grave aud 
ſober letter (ar). adviſed him humbly to betake him- 
{cif to the Queen's mercy ; alleging, * that it was the 
* beſt way to yield to her anger for the preſent ; and to 
remember that of Seneca. —“ If the law puniſh one 


that is guilty, be muſt ſubmit to juitice ; if one that 
© is innocent, he mult ſub nit to fortune.“ It he had 
© juſtly offended his prince, he could not make her 


ſatisfaction; if ſhe had offended him, prudence, 
duty, yea, religion itſelf, did require that he ſhould 
{ubmit himſelf to the Queen, to whom he was fo 
much indebied, foraſmuch as there is no equality 
© between a prince and a ſubject.“ He anſwered the 
Lord-Keeper ſtomach iully and paſſionately by a long 


letter (22), appealing from the Queen to Almighty _ 
God, uſing therein theſe and the like expreſſions: 


No orm is more violent and outrageous than the 


anger of a paſſionate prince. The Queen's heart is 
herdened, what 1 owe as a ſubje& I know, and 


** 


but, how to ſerve as a dtudge and ſlave I know not. 
Tf 1 ſhould acknowledge myſelf guiity, I ſhould do 
wrong to the truth, and to God the author of truth, 
My whole body is wounded by that one blow. 


me to ſerve longer, Cannot princes err? Can they 
not wrong their ſubjects? Is any earchly power in- 


ſtricken. They which get advantage by priaces' 
errors and miſdoings, let them take injuries at 
princes' hands. hey who believe not the infinite 
omnipotency of Almighty God, may acknowledge 
an infinite power in Royal Majefty, I that have been 
torn and rent with ſo many wrongs, have long 
enough endured the bitterneſs of injuries at my 
very bowels.” Yet, within a little while afier, he 
became more ſubmiſs, obtained her pardon, and 
was received again by her into favour, who always 
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thought it leſs miſbeſcemipg to offend and anger a 


man than to hate him, Yet, hereupon his friends 
began ſhrewdly to fear his ruin, who had obſerved, 
that fortune is feldom reconciled to her foſter- children, 
whom ſbe hath once forſaken 4 and Princes more ſel- 
dom to thote hom they have before offended (23). 


(24) My very good Lord, 

* It is often ſeen, that he, that is a Cander-by, 

© ſeeth more than he that playeth the game; and, for 
the molt part, any man in his own cauſe ſtandeth in 
* his own light, and fecth not fo clearly as he ſhould. 
* Your Lordſhip hath dealt in other men's cauſes, and 


in great and weighty affairs, with great wiſdom and 


judgment. Now your own is in hand, you are 


© not to contemo and refuſe the advice of any that 
love vou, how imple ſoever, Io this order I rank 


© my(clt, smong others, that love you, none more 
+ fiaiple, and none that loves 1 ou with more true and 
+ noneſt affection; which ſhall plead my excuſe, if 
* you ſhall either miſtake or miſconſtrue my words or 
* meaning + yet in your lordſhip's honourable wiſdom 
I netther doubt not ſuſpect the one nor the other, 1 
* will not preſume to adviſe you, but ſhoot my bolt as 
© near the mark as I can, and tell you what I think. 
The beginning and long continuance of this io un- 
«* feafonable diſcontent you have ſeen and proved, by 
* which you may aim at the end. If you hold fti!l 
your courſe, which hitherto you find worle and 


_ 4 worſe, (and the longer you tread this path, the 


« farther you are ſtill our of the way,) there is little 


© hope or likelihood that the end will be better than 


the beginning. You are not ſo far gone, but you 
© may well return. The return is ſafe, but the pro- 
« greſs dangerous and deſperate in this courſe you 
hold. If you have any enemies, you do that for 
them, which they Ar never do for themſelves; 
6 whilſt you leave your friends to open ſhame and con- 
« tempt, forſake yourſelf, overthrow your fortunes, 
© and ruinate your honour and reputation; giving 


that comfort to our foreign toes, as greater they 


what as an Earl and Marſhal of England I know; 


Having reccived this indignity, it was impiety in 


finite? Solomon faith, a fool laugheth when he is 


due ſubmiſſion. to his royal benefaCtreſs; m conſequence of which he was pardoned, 
ood | | | | OS and 


cannot have, For what can be more welcome and 
pleaſing news to them than to hear, that her Majeſty 
and the realm are maimed of ſo worthy a member, 
who hath fo often and ſo valiantly quailed and 
daunted then.? You forſake your country, when it 
hath moſt need of your help and counſel: and, 
laſtly, you fail in your indifloluble duty, . which you 
owe to your molt gracious ſovereign ; a duty not 
impoſed upon you by nature and policy only, but 
by the religious and ſacred bond, in which the 
divine majefty of Gop hath, by the rules of Chriſ- 
tlanty, obliged and bound you. 
For the four firf, your conſtant reſolution may 
perhaps move you to eſteem them as light ; but, 
being well weighed, they are not lightly to be re- 
garded: and, for the two laſt, it may be your private 
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enough. The'e duties ſtand not alone in con- 
templation and inward meditation; their effects are 


actions; and where that faileth, the ſubſtance itſelf 
faileth. | | 5 


Now this being your preſeut ſtate and condition, 


what is the beſt to be done herein? aud what is the 


heſt remedy fof the fame ? My good Lord, I want 
wiſdom and lack judgment to adviſe you; but I will 
never want an honeſt and true heart to will and wiſh 
you well; nor, being warranted by a good con- 
ſcience, forbear to ſpeak what I thick, I have be- 
gun plainly, I hope your Lordſhip will not be of- 


fended, if I proceed till after the ſame faſhion. 


Ben cedit, qui tempori cedit. And SENECA faith, 
Lex fi nocentem punit, cedendum eft juſtitiæ; ff inno- 
centem, cedendum ejt fortung, Toe beſt remedy is 
not to contend and ſtrive, but humbly to ſabmir. 
Have you given cauſe, and y-t take ſcandal to your- 


conſcience may ſtrive to content yourſelf ; but it is 


external, and cannot be performed but by external 


* 


ſelf? Why, then all you can 0 is too littie to make 


ſatisfaction ? Is cauſe of ſcandal given to you ?- Vet 
* policy, duty, and religion, enforce you to ſuc, „ eld. 


you there can be no proportion of duty. And Go 


himſelf tequireth it as a principal bond of fervice to 


| himſelf. When it is evident, that great good may 
evtue of it to your friends, your country, and ſove- 


reign, and extreme harm by the contrary, there can 
be no diſhonour or hutt to yield; but in not doing 


it is diſhoaour and impiety. The difficulty, wy 


good Lord, is to conquer yourlelt, which is the 
height of all true valour and fortitude, whereynto 


all your honourable actions have tended. Do it in 


this, and Gop will be pleaſed, her Majeſty well 


fatisfied, your country will take good, and your 
friends comfort by it: yourtelf (I mention vou laſt, 
for I know of all theſe you eſteem yourſelf leatt) 
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mall receive honour, and your enemies (it you have 


any) ſhall be diſappointed of their bitter ſweet hope. 
Thus have I uitered what. I think, {imply and 
truly, and icave you to determine. If | haveerred, 
it is err amoris, and not amor erroris. Conſtrue, 
[ befeech you, and accept it, as I incan it, not as 
an advice, but as an opinion to be allowed or can- 
celled at your pleaſure, If I might conveniently 
have conferred with you my ſelf in perſon, I would 
not then have troubled you with to many idle blots, 
Yet whatſcever you ſhall judge of this mine opinion, 
be you well aſſvred, my defire is to furthet all good 
means that may tend to your good, And ſo, 
wiſhing you all hnncurable happine!s, I reſt, 
our Lordſhip*s moſt ready, although, 
Ol many, moſt unable and 
faithful triend, 
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- © THO. EGERTON, C. 8.“ 


The Earl's anſwer, dated the 18th of Ottober, was 
in theſe terms (25): 


« My very good Lord, 


. 
(25) lb. p. 386, 
337, 358. 


* Although there is not that man this day living, 


+ whom 1 would ſooner make a judge of aay queſtion, 


* that did concern me, thin yourſelf; st mult you 


give we leave to tell you, hat in ſuch a caſe I mutt 
| | appeal 
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* ſurely in this, where the higheſt judge on earth hath 
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and again received into her favour. From this unfortunate affair, however, his friends 
took an omen of his future ruin, under the conviction that princes, once offended, are 


ſeldom thoroughly reconciled, and that fortune ſeldom takes by the hand him whon! 


ſhe has once forſaken. 8 | 

On his haſty and unexpected return from the Iriſh expedition, with a mind foro 
from ill ſucceſs, and exaſperated by the ſuſpicions and reprehenſions of the Queen, this 
great General was ſummoned before the Privy Council, ſuſpended from his offices, and 
committed to the cuſtody of the Lord Keeper, to prevent his return to his aflociates, 
and the proſecution of. thoſe factious and ambitious defigns which it was too obvious 
he had entertained. (7) Under the weight of this diſgrace, and in ſuch a fituation, the 
Lord Keeper rendered him all thoſe kind and friendly offices that humanity, the moſt 
ſenſible, and politeneſs the moſt delicate, could ſuggeſt : and, in all his future conduct 


in regard to this great unfortunate man, he tempered juſtice with compaſſion pre- 
ſerving a proper medium between the duty of the magiſtrate, and the generofity of the 
friend FJ. By the moſt popular and well-timed meaſures, he appeaſed the minds of a 


prejudiced 
appeal from all earthly judges ; and, if in any, then, * tendance is no indiſſoluble duty, T owe her Majeſty 
the duty of an Earl and of Lord Marſhal of Eug- 
land. I have been content to do her Majeſty the 
ſervice of a clerk ; but can never ſerve her as a 
yilain or ſlave. But yet, you fay, I mutt give way 
unto the time, So I do; for, now | fee the form 
come, I put myſelf into the harbour, SEN ECA 
faith, © we mutt give place unto fortune.“ I know, 
that fortune is both blind and ſtrong, and, therefore, 


* impoſed upon me, without trial or hearing, the moſt 
© heavy judgment that ever hath been known: but 
* fince | muſt either anſwer your Lordſnhip's arguments, 
* or foriake my juſt defence, I will force mine aching 
© head to do me ſome ſervice for a ſmall hour or two, 
although againſt my will. I muſt fiſt then deny 
* my diſcontent, which was forced, to be any humour- 
© ous diſcontentment, and that it was unſeatonable, or 
© of too long continuance, Your Lordſhip ſhould 
© rather condole with me than expoltulate about the 
© fame ; natural ſeaſohs are expected here below; but 
violent and unſeaſonable ſtorms come from above. 
There is no tempeſt equal to the paſſionate indigna- 
tion of a Prince; nor yet at any time is it fo unrea- 
© {onable as when it lighteth upon thoſe who might 
© expect an harveſt of their care ful and painful labours. 
« He, that is once wounded, muſt feel ſinart, while 
© his hurt be cured, or that the part be ſenſelets ; but 
© no cure I expect, her Majeſty's heart being obdurate 
© againit me; and to be without ſenſe, I cannot, 
© being made of fleſh and blood. But, ſay you, 1 
may aim at the end. I do more than aim, forl fee 
© anend ot all my good fortunes, and have ſet an end 
© to my defires. In this courſe do I any thing for my 
© enemies? When I was in the court, 1 found them 
* abſolute; and, therefore, 1 had rather they ſhould 
* triumph alone than they ſhould have me attendant 
on their chariots, Do I leave my friends? When 1 
« was a courtier, I could yield them no fruits of my 
© love unto them. Now I am become an hermit, they 
© ſhall bear no envy for their love towards me. Dol 
«* forſake myſelf, becauſe I do enjoy myſelf? or do J 
4 gverthrow my fortune, for that J build not a fortune 
of paper-walls, which every puff of wind bloweth 
« down ? Do I ruinate mine honour, becauſe I leave 
following the puriuit, or wearing the falſe badge or 
© mark of the ſhadow of honour? Do I give courage 
« 
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remedy, is not to ſtrive, I neither ſitive nor ſeek for 
remedy, But, ſay you, I muſt yield and ſubmit. 1 
can neither yield my ſelf to be guilty, or this impu- 
tation laid upon me to be juſt, I owe ſo much to 
the Author of all truth, as I can never yield falſe- 
hood to be truth, or truth to be falſehood. Have L 
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done? No; I give no cauſe to take ſo much as 
Fimbria's complaint againit me, tor I did 2% 
telum corpore recipere. I patiently bear all, and ſen- 
fibly feel all that I then received, when this ſcandal 
was given me, Nay, more, when the vile{t of all 
indignities are done unto me, doth religion enforce 
me to fue? or doth God require it? Is it impiety 
not to do it? What, cannot princes err? Cannot 
ſubjects receive wrong? Is an earthly power or 


Solomon's fool laugh when he is ſtricken; let thoſe, 
that mean to make their profit of princes, ſhew to 
have no ſenſe of princes' injuries; Jet them ac- 
knowledge an infinite abſoluteneſs on earch, that do 
not believe in an abſolute infiniteneſs in heaven. As 
for me, I have received wrong, and feel it, My 
cauſe is good, I know it, and, Whatſoc ver come, all 
the powers on earth can never ſhew more ſtrength 
and conſtancy in oppreſſing than I can ſhew in 
ſuffering whatſoever can or ſhall be impoſed upon 
me. Your Lordſhip in the beginning maketa your- 


and comfort to the foreign foe, becauſe I reſerve ( ſelf a looker on, and me a player of my own game; 


myſelf to encounter with him? or becauſe I keep my 
heart from baſeneſs, although I cannot keep my 
fortune from declining ? No, my good Lord, I give 
every of theſe conſiderations its due right; and, 
the more 1 weigh them, the more 1 find myſelf 
juſtified from offending in any of them. As to the 
two laſt objections, that 1 forſake my country when 
it hath moſt need of me, and fail in that indiſſolu- 
ble duty which I owe unto my ſovereign; I anſwer, your Lordſhip, than that of | 
that, if my country had at this time any need of my our honour's poor friend, * ESSEX.” 
public ſervice, her Majeſty, that governs the ſame, | 

would not have driven me into a private kind of [F] Aud the generefity of the friend.] 

life. lam tied unto my country by two bonds; in | | 0 

public peace, to diſcharge carefully, faithfully, and Sir Thomas Egerton, Chancellor [then Lord 
induſtriouſly, the truſt which is committed unto me; Keeper], to the Earl of Eitex (26), 

and the other private, to ſacriic, for it my life and | | 


me leave to tell you, in the end of my anſwer, that 
ſince you do but ſee, and I ſuffer, I muſt of neceſ- 
ſity feel more than you do. I muſt crave your 
Lordſhip's patience to give him, that hath a crabbed 
fortune, licence to uſe a crabbed ſtyle; and yer, 
whatſoever my ſtyle is, there is no heart more hum 
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carcaſe, which hath been nouriſhed in it. Of the & SIR, | 

firſt I am treed, being diſmiſſed, diſcharged, and Ho things proceed here, touching yourſelf, you 
diſabled, by her Majeſty. Of the other, nothing can * ſhall partly under ſtand by theſe encloſed. Her 
free me but death; and, therefore, no occaſion of * Majeſty is gracious towards you, and you want not 
my performance ſhall offer itſelf, but I will meet it friends to remember and commend your former 
half-way. The indiſſoluble duty, Which I owe to * ſervices: of theſe particulars you ſhall know more 
her Majeſty, is only the duty of allegidfice, which I hen we meet. In the mean time, by way of 
never will nor never can fail in. The duty of at- * caution, take this from me: there are ſharp eyes 


upon 


1 go as far oat of her way as I can, You ſay, the 


given cauſe, aſk you, and take ſcandal, when I have 


ſo you can ſee more than I can, yet muſt you give 


ble to his ſuperiors, nor any more affected towards 


(7) Camden's 
Aun. Eliz.1599- 


authority infinite? Pardon me, pardon me, my good 
Lord, I'can never ſubſcribe to theſe principles. Let 


(26) Cabala, 
Do 235.7 
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prejudiced people, who then became tumultuous from the injuries and indignities 
which they ſuppoſed were done to the perſon of their favourite General; aſſerting the 


Queen's authority, and juſtifying the conduct of the public counſels, without height- 


ening or exaggerating the miſconduct of the unfortunate Earl (r). Notwithſtanding all 
the humane attentions of the Lord Keeper, by which he endeavoured to ſoften the 
pungency of Eflex's remorſe, through the whole of a fix months” confinement in his 


hovſe, the ſufferings and convictions of a proud and ſtubborn, but active, mind, were 


redoubled by that reflection which aroſe from his perfonal inactivity, and, together 


with the effects of his confinement, threw him into a fit of illneſs, from which he with 


difficulty recovered ; when, through the intereſt and interceſſion of his guardian, he 


(5 Sidney state- 
papers, Vol. II. 
9 


%) Camden's 


Ann. Eliz. 1599 
And 1600. 


() See the pro- 
cecedimgs upon 


the commiſſion 
of Sir Fr. Bacon. 
Sidney State» 
papers, Vol. II. 
. 199. 5 
Oſborne's Me- 
moirs. De Thou, 
Hiſt, ſui temp. 


(av) See Birch's 
Memoirs, Vol. 
11. p. 452 453+ 


(x) Ibid. 


( Camden's 
Ann. Eiiz. 1600, 


into a blaze, which, in the event, conſumed himſelf, Through the whole of this 


(2) Ibid, 1601. 


was permitted to ſee the Queen, and was relieved by ſome reviving hopes of her re- 


turning favour (3). 9 21 | 

In this ſchool of ſorrow and fickneſs, and by the admonitions of his two friendly tu- 
tors, the Lord Keeper Egerton and Lord Henry Howard, his lofty ſpirit ſtooped to the 
diſcipline of repentance, and found its relief in religious meditation, changing its habits 


and' diſpoſitions, for a time at Jeaſt, and inveſting itſelf in the genial virtues of piety, 


patience, modeſty, and humility, ſo as to give his friends a preſage of his reforma- 


tion. Ibis penitential conduct reconciled the Queen, who was een pleaſed to 


relcaſe him, and to declare, that, in what ſhe had done, ſhe conſulted not his ruin, 
but amendment (7). Still the minds of the people remained prejudiced and diffatisfied, 
under a perſuaſion of his innocence and ill treatment; and, to remove the grounds of 
theſe ſuſpicions and complaints from herſelf and council, ſhe reſolved that his cauſe 


ſhould have an open hearing, not in the Star-Chamber, but in the Lord Keeper Eger- 


ton's houſe, before the Council, four Earls, two Barons, and four Judges, in order 
that a cenſure might be formally paſted upon him, but without charge of perfidy. He 
was there formally accuſed, and heard the ſpeeches againſt him for eleven hours with 
much patience (2). He opened his reply by offering thanks to God for his mercy, and 
to the Queen for her clemency, towards him, and proceeded in a ftrain of great loyalty 


and humility: but, when he began to excuſe and juſtify his conduct from the charges 


alleged againſt him, the Lord Keeper Egerton interrupted him in the moſt friendly 
manner; adviſing him to proceed as he began, and not to claim the merit of obedience 


by words which his actions had denied him, as it was in vain to cover direct diſobedi- 


ence by a prerended intention to obey ; and, injoining him to throw himſelf upon the 


nlercy and goodneſs of the. ueen, and not, by an attempt to alleviate his offences, to 


extenuate her clemency (w). Eflex then knelt down, and the Lord Keeper, in form, 
pronounced his ſentence.— That he ſhould be removed from his place of Counſellor, 


ſuſpended from his offices of Earl Marſhal and Maſter of the Ordnance, and detained in _ 
cuſtody during the Queen's pleaſure, The ſentence was approved by the voices of all 


the reſt (x) ; but the Queen commanded that it ſhould not remain upon record, and 


that he ſhould not be ſuſpended from the Maſterſhip of the Horſe ()), which place ſhe | 


had directed ſhould not be mentioned in the ſentence, ; | 
Under theſe auſpicious ſymptoms of reformation he was releaſed, and ſuffered to re- 


tire into the country, accompanied with the ſanguine hopes of all his friends; but 
that ambition, which they thought had been extinguiſhed, was ſmothered only for a 


ume by fickneſs and confinement. By a keen ſenſe of diſappointment and diſgrace, it 
ſoon re-kindled, and, blown up by the othcious breath of ſeditious ſpirits, burſt out 


frantic and tragical drama, the benevolence of the Lord Keeper did not ceaſe to re- 


peat its friendly offices, to ſooth the mind of his great and unfortunate friend, exaſ- 
perated to madneſs, to diſpoſe him to duty and moderation, and to diſſuade him from 


purſuing his dangerous and ſeditious projects. He told him, as he had often done be- 
fore, that he would become, in the hands of his greateſt enemies, the inſtrument of 


his own deſtruction; and, by kind perſuaſion, exhorted him to return to his duty and 
allegiance before it was abſolutely too late; urging the cauſe of his friends, his coun- 


try, and his ſovereign, and appealing to his honour, conſcience, and religion (2). 
When, with his numerous confederates aſſembled in Eſſex-houſe, in the Strand, he 


was in a ſtate of actual rebellion, the Queen ſent the Lord Keeper, with the Earl of : 


Worceſter, Sir William Jones, Comptroller of the Houſehod (the Earl's uncle), and 
Lord Chief Juſtice Popham, to know the cauſe of their tumultuous meeting. The 
gates being kept ſhut, they were, after ſome ſtay, let in by the wicker; but ail their 


- ſervants were Kept out except the Purſe-bearer with the ſeal. The court yard was full 


upon vou: your aQions, public and private, are mit you to God, with my hearty commendations, 


© obſerved: It b:rbove:h you, therefore, to carry your- and reit 


4 ſelf with all integrity avd fincerity both of hands and © Your aſſured loving friend, . 
© heart, leſt you overthrow your own fortunes, aud | * THO, EGERTON, C. 8. 
* diſcredit your friends that are tender and careful of Ar the Court at Richmond, OE 


your reputation aud well-doing, So in haſte I com- + Odober 21, 1599.“ | 
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of company, and the Earl of Eſſex in the midſt, to whom the Lord Keeper Egerton, 
addreſſing himſelf, ſaid, that he was ſent, with the other gentlemen, by the Queen, to 
know the cauſe of their concourſe; and, if they had ſuffered any grievances, he pro- 
miſed them a fair and equitable redreſs, 1 

To this the Earl of Eſſex anſwered in a louder tone than ordinary“ There is a 
& plot laid againſt: my life, ſome are ſet to ſtab me in my bed; we are perſidiouſſy 
« dealt withal ; letters are counterfeited under my name and hand. We are met here 
« together to defend ourſelves and lives, ſecing neither my patience nor miſery can aſ- 
„ ſuage the malice of my adverſaries, unleſs they may alſo ſuck my blood.” The 
words of the Lord Keeper were thereupon repeated by Popham. That, © if any ſuch 
& matter were attempted or intended, it were fit for him to declare it, and to be aſſured 
« of their faithful relation, and he ſhould not fail of her Majeſty's princely indifferency 
“ and juſtice.” The Earl of Southampton complained of the aſſault made upon 
him by the Lord Grey de Wilton, as he rode along the ſtreet ; to which Popham re- 
plied, “ that juſtice had been done, and the party was in priſon.” The Lord Keeper 
then preſſed the Karl of Eſſex to impart his grievances, if not openly, yet privately, 
and promiſed fatisftaction, Upon which the multitude interrupted him, crying, 
«© Away, away, my Lord ! they abuſe you, they deſtroy you, they undo you. You 
«& loſe time.” The Lord Keeper, putting on his hat, commanded them all on their 
allegiance to lay down their weapons and depart. Whereupon the Ear! of Eflex, and 
all the reſt, put on their caps, and going into his houſe, the Lords followed bim, as 
to a private conference, fearing the multitude, who cried out, “ Kill them! Stop 


„% them up—keep them jor pledges—caſt the great ſeal out of the window!“ When 


they were come into the inner apartments, Effex ordered the doors to be bolted 
upon them, and left them, bidding them “ have patience whilſt he ſhould go and 
« take order with the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs for the City, and that he would 


dc be with them again within an hour.“ And ſo he left them in the cuſtody of Sir John 


Davis, Francis Treſham, and Owen Saliſbury, who guarded them with muſkets, 
primed and cocked. Having tried the diſpoſition of the citizens, and found that 
none would join him, that the Lord Treaſurer, with Dethick, King at Arms, havin 

entered the City, had proclaimed him and his accomplices traitors, and that the Lord 
Admiral was advancing, with a ſtrong party againſt him, he refolved to return to his 


houſe to ſue for the Queen's favour, through the mediation of the Lord Keeper, and 


his fellow-priſoners. But, when Leviſon, who commanded a party on Ludgate-Hill, 
had refuſed Sir Ferdinando Gorges (upon Lord Burleigh's prevailing upon the Herald 
to proclaim Eſſex traitor) the liberty of a free paſſage for Eſſex; Gorges, conſulting 
his own intereſt, perſuaded the Earl to fend him to his houſe to diſcharge the priſoners, 
and to intercede with them to procure him the Queen's pardon, whilſt yet no blood 

was ſpilt, and the minds of all hung in anxious ſuſpenſe. Eſſex conſented to the re- 
leaſe of Popham only, who, refuſing to accept of it unleſs the Lord Keeper had his 
alſo, Gorges diſcharged them all, and attended them by water to the Court, From 
Queen's-Hithe, Eſſex at laſt arrived at his houſe, when, angry that the Lord Keeper 
and the Council were diſcharged, and, abandoning all hopes of ſupport from the City, 
be proceeded to fortify his houſe, How that great and unhappy nobleman ſurrendered 
and ſuffered death, is foreign to the preſent article („). After his ſentence, however, 
he defired to ſpeak with ſome of the Privy Council, when the Lord Keeper, the Lord 
Treaſurer, the Lord Admiral, and Cecyl, were ſent to him. After aſking pardon of 
the Lord Keeper for detaining him in cuſtody, and of Cecyl for accuſing him in the 
affair of the Infanta, he informed them that the Queen could never be in ſafety fo long 
as he lived (a). If this great and extraordinary character, diſtinguiſhed by eminent 
virtues and egregious faults, found in the perſon of the Lord Keeper Fgerton, a fin- 
cere and faithful friend, though no abettor, he was ſurrounded by a hoſt of artful and 
malignant enemies, many of whom aſſumed the garb of friendſhip, actuated in their 
enmity by the moſt ſelf intereſted and ungenerous views, whoſe memory is tranſmitted 
to poſterity as the juſt object of contempt, whilſt his will commanded a tribute of pity 
and compaſſion from every age. . 


confederates, the Lord Keeper was in a ſpecial commiſſion (4), with others of the firſt 
dignity, to ſummon all their accomplices, in order to treat and compound with them 
for the redemption of their eſtates; and, on ſecurity being given for the payment of 
the fines aſſeſſed, their pardon and redemption were obtained. The next year, 1602, 
he was again in commiſſion with others of the Privy Council, to reprieve all ſuch 
perſons convicted of felony as they ſhould thiok convenient, and to ſend them, for a 
certain time, to ſome of the Queen's galleys („). And again, in the 45th year of 
Elizabeth, for putting the laws in execution againſt the Jeſuits and Seminary Prieſts, 
ordained according to the rites of the Church of Rome (4). In March, 1603, after 
the Queen, oppreſſed with the infirmities of age, had retired from Weſtminſter: to 
| Richmond, to indulge, in that retreat, the exerciſe of devotion before her death, the 


Lord 
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Lord Keeper and the Lord Admiral, accompanied by the See were deputed by 
the reſt of the Privy Council to wait upon her there, in order to remind her Majeſty of 
her intentions indiſcciminately expretied, in regard to her ſucceſſor to the crown, and to 
know her royal will and pleaſure upon that point. To this requeſt the replied, in 
broken and interrupted accents, © that her throne uas a throne of kings, and that ſhe 
had ſaid that ſhe would not have any mean perſon ſucceed her. And the Secretary 


aſking her what ſhe meant by theſe words; © I will,” ſaid ſhe, that a king ſucceed 


% me: and who ſhould that be, but my neareſt kinſman the King of Scots (e)?“ 
At the death of his royal benefactreſs, “ who, in wiſdom and felicity of government, 
6“ ſurpafled all princes fince Auguſtus, and the glory of whoſe name,” ſays Camden, 


& no oblivion ſhall bury CERN the care and adminiſtration of the kingdom, with 14 


preſeryation of the public peace and ſecurity, devolved upon the Lord Keeper and the 


other Miniſters of State, till the arrival of King James, her ſucceflor, from Sco land, 
who, by his ſign manual, dated at Holy-rood Houte, 5th of April, 1603, ſignified to 
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the Privy Council, that it was his royal pleaſure that Sir Thomas Egerton ſhould exer- 
ciſe the office of Lord Keeper till farther orders. 
the King at Broxbuurne in Hertfordſhire, and reſigned the Great Seal to his Majeſty, 


On the 3d of May he waited upon 


who delivered it back again, confirming his office, and commanding him to uſe it as 


he had done before (2). On the 19th of July, King James cauſed the Great Seal to 
be broken, and put a new one into his hands, accompanied with a paper of his own 
writing 
" vices, not only in the adminiſtration of juſtice, but alſo in Council, both to the late 
Queen and himſelf ;”” the patent (4) for which title he cauſed to be diſpatched the 
twenty-firſt of the ſame month. On the twenty-fourth, the day before his royal coro- 
nation, he conſtituted him Lord High Chancellor of England (i), which high and im- 
portant office of ſtate he ſupported for more than twelve years, with a dignity that be- 
came an able Miniſter, and with the learning and impartiality that diſtinguiſhed an 
equitable Judge, On the 25th and 26th of November (), Henry Lord Spares 
and Thomas Lord Grey de Wilton, were tried by their Peers, the Lord Chancelio 


, by which he created him “ Baron of Elleſmere for his good and faithful ſer- 


fitting as Lord High Steward. In 1604, he was, with certain other Commiſſionets, au- 


land, it being the King's defire, that, as the two crowns were united 1n one perſon, an 
union of the nations might be effected by naturalization, But, differences ariſing be- 
tween the Houſe of Lords and Houſe of Commons upon this point of the naturaliza- 
tion of the Scotch, he was one of the Lords appointed of the Committee of Conference 
between the two houſes. The whole of this tranſaction, and the cauſes of its failure, are 
ſtared at large in the fifth volume of the Parliamentary Hiſtory (n). In i605, he was 
appointed High Steward of the City of Oxford [CG]. In 1609, he was in commiſſion to 
compound with all thoſe, who, holding lands by Knight s ſervice, &c, were to pay the 
aid for making the King s ſon a Knight (1). 

At the death of Dr. Bancroft, Archbiſhop of Cine dne who was Ga of the 


Univerfity of Oxford, on the 2d of Nov. 1610, the Lord Elleſmere, Lord High Chan- 


celior of England, was the next day unanimouſly elected into that honourable omce H]; 


and, on the 10th, inſtalled in the Biſhop of Durbanr 5 houſe 1 in London(o). At this period, 


of his reign. 


(27) Peſhall's 
HiR, of the 
City of Oxford, 


4to p. 350. 


[G] 12 1605, he was appointed High Steward * the ee clarum & diſeret. de temp. in temp. in Capital. 
City of Oxford.] In 1605, che Lord Chancellor Ellei- © Seneſchall. Civit. præd. Eligere &c 
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Incorporation to the Ci y of Oxford in the third year © Major, Civit. pred. pro temp. exiſt. unum effe 
Here fol.ow sfo much of the C harter „ vols) ac quou'que aliqs alius ad offic. illud debito 
as relates to the Lord Chancellor Ellefmere. m do electus &c. fuerit.“ N 

„% Et ulc. vols. ac per preſent. pro nob. hæred. E 


« Bally. & Communitat. Civit. pred. unum Virum High Steward of the City: But, in the Council- 
„ preclarum & diſcretum in form. inferius in his Bock of the City, no mention is found ether of 


e præſentib. expteſſa eligend. qui erit & nominabitur Ræcorder, or High Steward before the Patent of 


* Capiralis Seneſcallus Civit, præd. & aſſignavimus King James, Whien appoints Lord Ei}: ſmere High 
„ c. ac per pſent. pro noh. hæred. & ſucceſſor. 8 primum & modern, &c. &c (28). 


Lee, Portcullis Herald, in his viſitation 2 at 8 
© Succeſſorib. noſtris concedimus præfatis Major. in 1574, mentions Sir Fr. Knol!ys, Kut. as then 


„ goſtris (27) atſgnamvs prædilect & perquam fidelem 
„ Conſiliari. nollrum T. Daum Elleſmere Daum 


« Cancellari. Auel. fore & eſſe primun £7 modery. 
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office.} In 1612 (Lord Eileimere berog Chauce t vi 


Oxtord) a grand coniroverly was decided between the 


Univerfuy and City, in which deciſion it was ordered 
by the K:ng and Council (that whereas there had been 
forme doubt whether the Mayor or Chancellor ſhould 


abſence, the Vice-Chaticellor, ſnould for ever. 15 
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' that Univerſity was in a very flouriſhing ſtate in point of the number of its members, 
which amounted to more than 2420; but many of them, and thoſe of the ſenior part, 


were tainted with very factious and erroneous principles, both of a civil and religious 
nature. Convinced how deſtructive theſe ideas and principles, inculcated on the minds 
of the youth of the Univerſity, who were to be called forth to fill the ſeveral depart- 
ments of Church and State, would be of the future health and proſperity of the conſti- 
tution, he bent his earlieſt attention to eradicate and correct them; for, immediately 
after his inſtallation, he made a ſpirited effort to explode thoſe Popiſh and Calviniſtical 
opinions, (which, however oppoſite to each other, at that time infeſted and diſgraced 


that ſeat of learning), and to ſuppreſs all thoſe who entertained and promoted them []: 


in which attempts he was ſeconded and ſupported by the interference of the King 
himſelf (p). 1 | | 
The fame of John Williams, Fellow of St. John's College, in Cambridge, as an able 


( Wood's 


Hiſt. and Ant g. 


ſcholar and accompliſhed preacher, came to the ear of the Lord Chancellor Egerton, & Gn, #f 


who ſent for him, and about Midſummer, 1611, made him bis Chaplain (the firſt 
Chancellor ſince the Reformation who had a domeſtic Chaplain). He allowed Williams, 
however, to be abſent the year following, that he might ferve the office of Proctor in 


that Univerſity : in the courſe of which office he received and entertained the Duke of 


Wurtemberg, and held a very ſplendid commencement in 1612 (), when the Lord 
Chancellor accompanied the Spaniſh Embaſlador on a viſit to Cambridge. Williams 
prefided as Moderator over the public exerciſes; and the Chancellor was fo pleaſed 
with the gracefulneſs of his preſence, the ingenuity of his diſcourſe, and the able con- 
duct of the exerciſes, that, when he took leave of the Univerſity, he ſaid publicly to 
Williams, that he had behaved himſelf fo well in his treatment of the Embaſlador, 
that he was fit to ſerve a King, and that he would ſee him as much welcomed art 
Court as they were in the Univerſity (r). To this fortunate occurrence, and the ſubſe- 
quent friendſhip of his accidental patron, this great Prelate and Politician was indebted 
for all his future ſucceſs. His learning and fold judgment recommended him more 


and more to the difcernment of the Lord Chancellor; and his aſſiduity and reſpect ſe- 


_ cured ſach an intereſt in his fayour, that he enriched him by his bounty, and conde- 


ſcended to inſtruct him in thoſe parts of knowledge which qualified him for the high 
ſtations he afterwards filled (s), While he lived in the Chancellor's houſe, his Lord- 
ſhip let him into ſeveral myſteries of ſtate; and Williams now commenced Courtier 


and Politician, being a man of ſhining parts, firm to retain, and apt to improve from, 


the precepts of his maſter (2), who, before his death, introduced him to the ſpecial no- 


tice of the King, by committing to his truſt and management all meſlages and dil- 


patches on important buſineſs to his Majeſty ; at once diſplaying the high opinion he 


entertained of his ſecrecy and integrity, and raifing the King's eſtimation of one who 
had been intruſted by fo great and prudent a man (½). The fame year the Lord Chan- 
cellor was one of the Lords who figned the articles of marriage between the Princeſs 


Elizabeth, daughter of King James, and the EleQor Palatine (zo). | | 

The prudence of the Lord Chancellor employed, on all occaſions, the ableſt ſervants 
and coadjutors, and his affection made choice of the moſt honourable and valuable 
friends. Beſides the Archbiſhop Williams, Sir Francis Bacon Lord Verulam, was ho- 


. noured by his friendſhip, and promoted by his favour (x), Bacon was probably firſt 


introduced to his notice and attention by his ſanguine friend and patron, the Earl of 
Eſſex (y). That nobleman had warmly and repeatedly preſſed the intereſts of Bacon 


at Court, particularly on the Lord Keeper Puckering, in order te obtain the office of 
_ Solicitor General; and we find Sir Thomas Egerton applying to his predecetlor for the 


(30) Curiz 
Canc. et v. 
Oxon. fol. 69. 


d. Reg. K. 22. 


fol, 69. A. 


(31) Aacket's 


Life of Wil- 


liams, fol. edit, 
1693. p. 19. 


„% Puritaniſm, and not to ſuffer any ſuch to lurk or 
4 hide themſelves in or near this famous Univerſity.” 


fame purpoſe [IL]. The repeated ſolicitations of Bacon, by himſelf and friends, were, 


letter fo the Convocation appointing Dr. Singleton bis good angel unto him; and what might carry a ſhe 


Vice-Chancellor (30), July 3, 1611, he exhoris, © of adulation in another muſt needs be gratitude in 


requires, and charges them, * to uſe all good means 
© to diſcover and find out all ſuch as ſhall be juſtly 
e ſuſpeCted to be addicted or inclined to Popery or 


„him (32). See alſo a ſubſequent note {PD]. 
[IL] For the fame pur peſe.] * To the Right Honour- 
able the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, My very 
good Lord.—Sir Thomas Egerton, failing of your 
rdſhip's being newly gone, ſent his letter to me 
to fee conveyed to you, which I fend inclofed ; 


[XI Vs ſent for him, and made him his Chaplain.) 
defiring your Lordſhip, according to your kind 


« He was a great patron and promoter of eminent 
% divines, and thoſe whom ke picked out for the * affeftion, to make the beſt uſe thereof for my 
« ſervice of his houſe were of the firſt oder: ſuch . 5 furtherance. And I pray your Lordſhip to call to 
„% wee Dr. Richard Field, Dr. King Biſhop of * remembrance my Lord Treaſurer's kind courſe, 
© London, Dr, Carew Biſhop of Excier (31).” « who affirmed directly all the reſt to be unfic. And, 

In the law-line, Sir John Davies, as well as many * becauſe vs wnita fortior, I pray your Lordſhip to 
other great men, experienced his ftriendihip, ** i * take a time with the Queen, when my Lord Trea- 
« was by the favour of Lord Elleſmere,” ſays Wood, * ſarer is preſent, Thus, in hope to-morrow will 
© that he was reſtored to the Temple. Certain it is, bring forth ſome good effect, I reft your Lordſhip's, 
* when Sir John Davies dedicated his Law-Reports * in all humble duty and ſervice, 


*© 10 that illuſtrious Chanethor and worthy man, he FR. BACON (33). 
| | C | however, 
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(ewe However, diſappointed of their hope from the Lord Keeper, Puckering (2), and from 
others for ſome years; when, though his Patron Eſſex had loſt the power to ſerve him, 
having forfeited his intereſt at Court, yet his other friend was made Lord Chancellor, 
and was in high favour with the King, to whom his application proved more ſucceſsful 
than all which had been made before, and which had been numerous indeed [M) (a). 
Theſe two great and learned men lived ſome years in the habits of intimate friendſhip 
and affe&ion, when the health of the Lord Chancellor declining ſome time before his 
death, in the year 1615, his Lordſhip being very ill V], Sir Francis Bacon, then At- 
torney General, (whoſe virtues were never of ſuch a ſort as to be too (2) baſhful in en- 
deavouring to ſecure their reward by perfonal ſolicitations for preferment,) made an 
open and earneſt application for the office of Chancellor, as appears'from the extracts 


Letters at the 


end of the fourth 
vi lume of Ba- | 


con's Works 
from p. 516. 
See allo Biogr. 
Britan. article 


Bacon, Francis, 


P- 433» 
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London, 1702, 
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bed, but his ſpirits ſtroug, and not ſpent or wearied, 
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of his Letters inſerted in the notes (O]. 


Neither the infirmities of old age, nor the active exertions of a long and. laborious 
life, devoted to the ſervice of their country, are always a privilege which can ſhelter 


men from unmerited perſecution, 


On the 19th of January, 1615, the Lord Chancellor 


began to be fick (c), being now in his ſeventy-fifth year, when a profeſfional attack 


LV] hich had been numerous indeed.) It may 


© pleaſe your good Lordſhip.—As I conceived it to be a 


* reſolution both with his Majeſty, and among your 
* Lordfhips of his council, that I ſhould be placed 


Sollicitor, and the Sollicitor to be removed to be the 


King's Serjeant, ſo I moſt thankfully acknowledge 
* your Lordſhip's furtherance and forwardneſs therein, 
* xour Lordſhip being the man that firſt deviſed the 
mean: wherefore my humble requeſt to your Lord- 


* ſhip is, that you would ſet in with ſome ſtrength to 
* finith this your work; which I aſſure your Lordſhip 


I defire the rather becauſe, being placed, I hope, 
for many favours, to be able at laſt to do you ſome 
better ſervice, Not that I vainly think I ſhall be 
© able to do any great matters, but certainly it will 
frame me to uſe a more * gs obſervance and 
application to ſuch as J honour ſo much as 1 do your 


* Lordſhip, and not, I hope without ſome good 


offices which may now and then deſerve your 


© thanks, —To conclude, as my honourable lady, your 


« wite, was ſome mean to make me to change the 
© name of another, fo, if it pleaſe you to help me to 
* change my name, I can be but more and more 
© bounden to you (34). | | 
SIR FRANCIS BACON ts the Lerd Chancellor.” 


CN] His Lordjhip being very ut.) * Becauſe I know 
your Majeſty would be glad to hear how it is with 
iy Lord Chancellor ; and that it pleaſed him, out 
of his ancient and great love for me, which many 
times in ſickneſs appeareth mou, to admit me to a 
great deal of ſpeech with him this afternoon, which 
during theſe thiee days he hath ſcarcely done to any, 
I thought it would be pleaſing to your Majeſty to be 
certified how I found him (25). 

SIR FRAN. BACON to the King, 20 Jan. 1615. 
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© For Mr. St. John, Your Majeſty knoweth the day 
draweih on; and my Lord Chance!lor's recovery, 
the ſcaſan and his age promiſing not to be too haſty, I 


{poke to kim on Sunday, at what time I found him in 


aud ſpake wholly of your buſineſs, leading me from 
one matter to another, and wiſhed, 2nd ſeemed to 
hope, thar he might attend the day for O. 8. and it 


- 


© ſervices, and expreis his affection towards your 
s Majeſty (36).” 
S!R FRAN. BACON to the King, Jan. 31, 1615, 


« My Lord Chancellor ſent for me to ſpeak with 


© we this morning, I perceive he hath now that 


* fenum fanitatis as to ſeel bett®r his former weakueſs; 


4 ter, it is true 1 did a little mi ſtruſt that it was but a 
« beutade of deſire and good ſpirits when he promiſed 


« himſelf ſtreugth for Friday. But now I find him 
+ wellinclined to uſe, ſhould J ſay your liberty, or 
rather your interdict, ſigniſied by Mr, Secretary 
from your Majeſty. , He alſo ſhewed me your letter, 
* What ſhall I ſay ? I do much admire your goodneſs 
for writing ſich a letter at ſuch a time (37). 

SIR FRAN, BACON e the King, Feb. 7, 1615, 


were (as he ſaid) to be his laſt work, to conclude his 


from that great lawyer, the Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, though unable to damp the firm- 


[O] Letter: inſerted in the notes.) My Lord Chan- 
© cellor's fickneſs falleth out dure tempore. I have 
* always known him a wiſe man, and of juſt eleva- 
© tion for monarchy ; but your Majeſty's ſervice muſt 
not be mortal. And, if you love him, as your 
* Majeſty hath now of late purchaſed many hearts by 
+ deprefling the wicked; ſo God doth miniſter unto 
* you a counterpart to do the like by raiſing the 
© honeſt (38). . | 

SIR FRAN. BACON t the King, Feb. 19, 1615. 


© Your worthy Chancellor, I fear, goeth his laſt 
© day, God hath hitherto uſed to weed out ſuch ſer- 
* vants as grew not fit for your Majeſty ; but now he 
© hath gathered to himſelf one of the choicer plants, a 
true /age or /alvia out of your garden: but your 
© Majeſty's ſervice muſt not be mortal. Upon this 
heavy accident I pray your Majeſty, in all humble- 
© neſs and ſincerity, to give me leave to uſe a few 
words: I mult never forget when I moved your 
* Majeſty for the Attorney's place, that it was your 
* own ſole act, and not my Lord Somerſet's, who, 
* when he knew your Majeſty had reſolved, thruſt 
* himſelf into the buſineſs to gain thanks; and, 
therefore, I have no reaſon to pray for ſaints, I 
© ſhall now again make oblation to your Majeſty, firſt 


© of my heart, then of my ſervice ; thirdly; of my 


place of Attorney worth Goocl., a year; and, 
* fourthly, of my place in the Star-chamber, worth 
* 1600. a year; and, with the favour and coun- 
* renance of a Chancellor, much more. I hope I 


(38) Bacon't 
ibid. p. 602. 


may be acquitted of preſumption if I think of it, 


both becauſe my father had the place, and, chiefly, 
© becauſe the Chancellor's place, after it went to the 
© law, was ever conferred upon ſome of the learned 
* Counſel, and never upon a Judge. For, Audley, was 
* raiſed from King's Serjeant, my father from 
© Attorney of the Wards, Bromley from Solicitor, 
s Puckering from Queen's Serjeant, Egerton from 
© Matter ot the Rolls, having newly left the Attorney's 
place (39). | 135 | 
He then proceeds to ſhew that great inconveniences 
would follow if the Chancellorſhip was given either to 
Lord Coke, Chief Juſtice of the K 
Hobart, Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas, or to 
Dr. Abbot, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, &c. 
SIR FRAN. BACON ro the King, Feb. 12, 1615. 


* My Lord Chancellor's health growing with his 
© days, and his reſignation being an uncertainty, I 


(39) Bacot's 


ibid. p. 602, lc 


ing's-Bench, Lord 


would be glad you went on with my firſt motion of 


«© ſwearing me Privy-Counſellor. This I defire, not 
© fo much to make myſelf more ſure of the other, and 
to put it paſt competition, for herein I reſt wholly 


upon the King; but, becauſe I find hourly that 


need this ſtrength in his Majeſty's ſervice My 
Lord Chancellor told me yeſterday in plain terms, 
* that, if the King would aſk his opinion touching the 
< perſon that he would commend to ſucceed him upon 
* his death or difability, he would name me for the 


* fitteſt man, You may adviſe, whether uſe may not 
be made of this offer (40).* | 


SIR FRANCIS BACON fe Sir George Villers. 
| neſs 


(49) Bacon's 
ibid. p. 615. 
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(41) Annals of 


neſs of bis ſpirit, (who, according to the remark of Ben Jonſon, in his Diſcoveries, 
« That great and grave orator, Lord Chancellor Egerton, being always beſt when moiſt 
e provoked”), threw an additional weight of anxiety upon his mind; to remove 
which, the King wrote, with his own hand to him, the letter inſerted in the notes { P }, 
The caſe (d) is too fingular in itſelf, and was too important in its decifion, to be paſſed 
in filence. Sir Edward Coke had heard and determined a cauſe at common law, but 
there was ſome colluſion in the matter; for, the witneſs that knew, and ſhould have 
related, the truth, was prevailed upon to abſent himſelf, on condition that any one 
would undertake to excuſe his non-appearance, A pragrnatical fellow of the party 


(4) Biogr. Brit. 
Vol. III. p. 639. 
Ibid. note 1 J. 


undertook it: he went with the witneſs to a tavern, called for a gallon of ſack, and 


bade him drink; and, leaving him in the act of drinking, went immediately into Court.“ 
This witneſs was called for, on whoſe evidence the iſſue of the cauſe depended, when 


the fellow anſwered upon oath, ** that he left him in ſuch a condition, that, if he con- 


„ tinued in it but a quarter of an hour, he was a dead man.” This evidence of the 


witneſs's incapacity to come loſt the cauſe. The plaintiffs removed ir into Chancery; 


and the defendants, having already had judgment at common law, refuſed to obey the 


orders of that Court; on which the Chancellor, for contempt of Court, committed 


Kitig James and 


fol. 
P. 20. 


1681. 
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them to priſon. They preferred two indictments againſt his Lordſhip the laſt day of 
Hilary Term (e), and he was threatened with a pramunire in the Star-Chamber upon 
the Statutes, 27 Edw. III. and 4 Hen. IV. Sir Francis Bacon's account of the effect 
this had upon the mind of the Chancellor, his ſentiments upon the whole of this ex- 
traordinary tranſaction, and his opinion of the point of law (who was Attorney General 
at that time), will appear by the extracts from his letters inſerted in the notes L, 

N 15 . | | en The 


[P] The letter inſerted in the notes.) * Premunire preferred into the King's Bench, but nct 
My Lord, | 5 EN * found, is not ſo much as is voiced abroad; though, 
_,* Theſe ſhall firſt congratulate and thank God * [ muſt ſay, it was omni tempore nimium, et hoc tempore 
with you for your recovery and growing to health * alzexum, and therefore I beleech your Majeſty not to 
again ; for which I proteſt to God I prayed every * 
morning and eve, ſince you was at the worſt, as truth from me that am your Attorney-General, and 
often as I prayed for myſelf : and, next, you ſhall be * ought to ſtand indifferent for juriſdictions of all 
hereby informed how ſenfible I am of that diſgrace * courts; which account I cannot give your Majeſty 
offered to that Court of mine, wherein you fit, now, becauſe I was then abſent, and ſome are now 
eſpecially at a time ſo uaſeaſonable ; it cannot but * abſent, which are properly ard authentically to n- 


be a comfort to you to know how every man cen- form me touching that which paſled (42). 


* 


(e) Camden“ 
Ann. APP, jac- 
191% 


give believing ear to reports, but to receive the 


(42) Bacon's 
ibid. p. $04» 


(43) Bacon's 
ibid. P. 60 5. 
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* ſured the partiality and barbarity of that action: SIR FRAN, BACON te the King, 15 Feb. 1615. 
and, for my part, you may allure yourſelf it ſhall | ISIS 
only be in your default of not informing me, if I do Sir, I received this morning your two letters, 
© pot upon this occaſion free myſelf from the infection * In this difference between the wo Courts, I maryel 
of any ſuch inconveniences hereafter; I mean, of * not, if rumor get way of true relation; but within 
© ſach jarring betwixt my Courts of Juſtice ; for, I * theſe two days I will write to his Majeſty both the 
4 will Wholly relie upon your information and advice narrative truly and my opinion ſincerely. pur- 
what courſe to take in the handling of this buſineſs; * poſe to ſpeak with my Lord Chancellor this day, 
* aſſuring myſelf, that your conſcience and care for * and ſo to exhibit that cordial of his Majeſty's grace, 
* my honour and ſervice will ſet me in a courſe for * as J hope that other accident will rather route and 
making ſuch an example in this caſe as may ſettle * raiſe his ſpicit than deject him and incline him to 
c good government in like cafes hereafter ; and lo 1 relapſe. rae I recommend the wit of a 
© bid you heartily farewell (41). | mean man, that ſaid this the other day Well, 
| © JAMES REX.“ the next term you ſhall have an old inan come? with a 
Feb. 25, 1615. . © beeſom of wormwood in his hand that Will cep 
5 6 away all this:“ for, it is my Lord's faihion, eſpecially 
[2 ] From his letters inſerted in the notes.] It may * towards the ſummer, to carry a poly e worm- 
© pleaſe your excellent Majeſty. I do find, God be « wood (43). | | 
thanked, a ſenfible amendment in my Lord Chan- SIR FRANCIS BACON 7 Sir Gren ge Villiers, 
cellor, I was with him yeſterday in private con- 19 Feb. 1615. 
ference about half an hour; and this day again at 
ſuch a time as he did feal, which he endured well It may pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſty, I was. 


alinoſt the ſpace of an hour, though the vapour of 
wax be offenſive to him. He is tree from a fever, 
perfect in the powers of memory and ſpetch, and 
not hollow in his voice or looks. But whoever 
thinketh his diſeaſe is but melancholy, lie maketh 
no true judgment of iz; for, it is plainly a formed 
and deep cough, with a pectoral ſurcharge ; fo that 
at times he doth almoſt animam agere,—l am as gled 
to advertiſe your Majeſty of the amendment of your 
Chancellor's perſon, as I am ſorry to accompany ic 
with aft advertiſement of the ſickneſs of your Chan- 
cery-court : though (by the grace of God) that cure * almoſt like a young duelliſt that adeth himſelf 
will be eaſter than the other. It is true, | did lately „ behind-hand. o | 
write 10 your Majeſty, that for the matter of the I will now, as your Majeſty requireth, give you a 
habeas corpora I did think the communion in fervice * true relation of that which hath paſſed ; neither will 
between by Lord Chancellor and my Lord Chief I decline your royal commandinent for delivering 
Juſtice, in the great buſineſs of examination, would “ my opinion allo, though it be a tender ſubject ro 
ſo join them as they would not ſquare at this time: write on; but I, that account my being but as an 
but pardon me, if I have too reaſonable thoughts. accident to my ſervice, will neglect eng duty upon 
And yet that which happened the laſt day of the * ſelf-fafety. | | 

term conceining certain indiftinents in the nature of * Firſt 


yeſterday in the afternoon with my Lord Chancellor, 
according to your commandment, which I received 
by the Maſter of the Horſe, and find the old man 
well comforted, both towards God, and towards the 
world; and that fame middle comtort, which is diviae 
and humane, proceeding from your Majelly, being 
God's lieutenant on earth, I am perſuaded hath been 
a great cauſe that ſuch a acknelz hath been portable 
to ſuch an age. I did not fail in my conjecture, 
that this buſineſs of the Chancery hath ſtirred him; 
he ſheweth to deſpiſe it, but he is full of it, and 
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The Lord Chancellor, being recovered from his indiſpofition, in Eaſter Term purſued 
this affair concerning che juriſdiction of the Courts of Chancery and the King's 
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ſimple prohibition, and not with a penalty of a all the world perceive that my Lord Chancellor is 
pramunire, (as the other is,) that, after judgment * ſevered from him at this time. | ES 
given in the King's Courts, the parties ſhall be in Bat, for that which may concern your ſervice, 
peace, except the judgment be undone by error or * which is my end, {leaving other men to their own 
attaint, which is a legal form of reverſal, And of ways) firſt, my opinion is plaialy, that my Lord 
this alſo J hold the ſounder interpretation to be to Coke, at this time, is not to be diſgraced ; both 
ſettle poſſeſſions againſt diſturbances, and not to take * becauſe he is fo well habituate for that which re- 
away remedy in equity, where thoſe judgments are maineth of theſe capital cauſes ; and alſo, for that 
obtained, ex rigore juris, and againſt good con- which I find is in his breaſt, touching your finances 
ſcience. on | ; | * and matters of repair of your eſtate; and, if I 
But, upon theſe two ſtatutes there hath been a * might ſpeak it, as I think it were good his hopes 
late conceit in ſome, that if a judgment paſs at the * were at end in ſome kind, fol could wiſh they were 
common law againſt any, that he may not after ſue * raiſed in ſome other. | : yer 
for relief in Chancery ; and, if he doth, both he and On the other fide, this great and publick affront, 
his counſel and his ſolicitors, yea and the judge in * not only to the reverend and welk-deſerving perſon 
equity himſelf, are within the danger of thoſe ſta- of your Chancellor, (and at a time when he was 
kutes. | | thought to lie on dying, which was barbarous) but 
* Here your Majeſty hath the true ſtate of the to your high Court of Chancery, which is the. 
2 which 1 was neceſfarily to open to you * Court of your abſolute power, may not, in my 
rſt, becauſe your Majeſty calleth for this relation; opinion, paſs lightly, nor end only in ſome formal 
not as news but as buſineſs, Now to the hiſtorical * atonement, but uſe is to be made thereof for the 
Paft. 5 | © ſettling of your authority and ſtrengthening of 
It is the courle of the King's-Bench, that they give * your prerogative, according to the true rules of 
in charge to a grand jury offences of all natures to be © monarchy. | Pg 
« preſented within Middleſex, where the ſaid Court Nowy to reconcile and accommodate theſe two 
is: and the manner is, to enumerate them as it were * advices, which ſeem almoſt oppoſite : Firit, your 
in articles. This was done by Juſtice Creot, the * Majeſty may not ſce it, though I confels it be ſuſ- 
* Wedneſday before the term ended, And that * picious, that my Lord Coke was any way afore- 
* article ( any man, after judgment given, had drawn * Rang weler to that which was done; or that he did 
* the ſaid judgment to @ new examination in any other * {et it or animate it, but ouly took the matter as it 
Court) was by him ſpecially given in charge which came before him; and that his error was only, that 
had not uſed to be given in charge before. It is true, at ſuch a time he did not divert it in ſome good 
ic was not folemnly dwelt upon, but, as it were, * mabner, | | 
* thrown in amongſt the reſt. | * Secondly, if it be true, as it is reported, that any 
* The laſt day of the term, (and that which all * of the puiſne judges did ftir this buſineſs ; or that 
* men condemn, the ſuppoſed laſt day of my Lord * they did openly revile and menace the jury for doing 
* Chancellor's life,) there were two indictments pre- their conſcience; as they did honeſtly and truly, 
* ferred of premmunire, for ſuing in Chancery after I think that judge is worthy to loſe his place. And 
« judgment in common law; the one by Richard * to be plain with your Majeſty, I do not think there 
* Glanville, the other by William Allen: the former is any thing a greater polychre/toz, or ad multa utile, 
* againſt Courtney, the party in Chancery, Gibb the * to your affairs, than upon a juſt and fit occaſion to 
* counſellor, and Deurſt the clerk ; the latter againſt * make ſome example againſt the preſumption of a 
« Alderman Bowles and Humphrey Smith, parties in | | 
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© Firſt, it is neceſſary I let your Majeſty know the 
ground of the difference between the two Courts, 


that your Majeſty may the better underſtand the 
narrative. | 


* There was a ſtatute made by 27 Edw, III. c. 1. 


which, no doubt, in the principal intention thereof, 
was ordained againſt thoſe that ſued to Rome; 
wherein there are words ſomewhat general againſtany 
that queſtioneth or impeacheth any judgment given 


ia the King's Courts, or in any other Courts, Upon 
theſe doubtful words (other Courts) the controverſy 


groweth. For, the ſounder interpretation taketh 


be well obſerved) between the King's Courts and 


other Courts, maketh very much; for, it importeth 
as if thoſe other Courts were not the King's Courts. 
Alſo the main {cope of the ſtatute fortifieth the ſame ; 
and, laſtly, the practice of many ages. The other 
interpretation. (which cleaveth to the letter), ex- 
pouncleth the King's Courts tobe the Courts of Law 
only, and other Courts to be the Courts of Equity, 
as the Chancery, Exchequer Chamber, Duchy, &c. 
Though this alſo flyeth indeed from the letter, for 


There is alſo another ſtatute, which is but a 


that all thele are the King's Courts. 


in Chancery; Setjeant More the counſellor, Elias 
Wood ſolicitor in the cauſe, and Sir John Tindal, 
Maſter of the Chancery, and an aſſeſſor to my Lord 
Chancellor, 
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© For the caſes themſelves, it were too long to 
trouble your Majeſty with them; but this I Will 
ſay, if they were ſet on that preferred them, they 
were the worſt markſmen that ever were that ſet 
them on. For, there could not have been choſen 


two ſuch cauſes to the honour and advantage of the 


Chancery, for the juſtneſs of the decrees, and the 
foulneſs and ſcandal of fact and perſon, in thoſe 
that impeach the decrees. The grand jury conſiſt- 
ing (as it ſeemeth) of very ſubſtantial and intelli- 


gent ago, would not find the bills, notwithſtand- 


ing they were clamoured by the parties, and twice 


dare put them into your ear. 


them to be meant of thoſe Courts, which thongh * ſent back by the Court; and, in concluſion, reſo- 
locally they were not held at Rome, or where the * lutely ſeventeen of nineteen found an ignoramus ; 
Pope's chair was, but here within the realm, yet, wherein, for that time, I think, zgnoramus was 
in their jutiſdiction had their dependence upon the * wiſer than thoſe that know too much. | 

Court of Rome; as were the Court of the Legate * Your Majeſty will pardon me, if I be ſparing in 
here, and the Courts of the Archbiſhops and * delivering to you ſome other circumſtances of aggra- 
Biſhops, which were then but ſubordinate judgment- vation, and of concurrences of ſome like matters 
ſeats to that high tribunal of Rome. And for this the ſame day; as if it had been ſome fatal conſtel- 
couſtruction, the oppoſition of the words (if they lation. They be not things ſo ſufhcieutly tried as I 

4 


For my opinion, I cannot but begin wich this 
preface, that I am infinitely ſorry that your Majeſty 
is thus put to ſalve and cure, not only accidems of 
time, but errors of ſervanis ; for I account this a 


kind of fickneſs of my Lord Coke's, that comes 


almoſt in as ill a time as the fickneſs of my Lord 


Chancellor. And, as I think, it was one of the 


wiſeſt parts that ever he played, when he went down 
to your Majeſty to Royſton, and defired to have my 
Lord Chancellor joined with him ; fo this was one 
of the weakeſt parts that ever be played, to make 


judge in cauſes that concern your Majeſty, whereby 


the whole body of thoſe magiſtrates may be con- 
tained the better in awe; and, it may be, this will 


light upon no unfit ſubjeR of a perſon, that is rude, 
and that no man Cares for, 


© Thirdly, - 


Bench 
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_— * away remedy in equity (g). LR] Upon this, his Majeſty ordered the caſe, the certi- 
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with great ſpirit and alacrity; and, it being brought to a hearing before the King ag 


ſupreme judge of the juriſdiction of Courts, be uſed the utmoſt care to inform himſelf. 


therein, and referred the ſame to Sir Francis Bacon and Sir Henry Lelverton, his At- 

torney and Solicitor, Sir Henry Montague and Sir Ranulph Crewe, his Serjeants, and 

doh Mr. Walter, the Prince's Attorney, all eminent men ia their profeſſien, who, upon 
cod. to Ba- A ſerious conſideration of the ſtatutes, and the occaſion of making them, and of the 


con's Letters, precedents ſince that time, in April, 1616, preſented the King with their opinions and 
P 50l. Chan- reaſons why they conceived theſe ſtatutes did not extend to the Court of Chancery. 


wy 3 Conſonant to this reſolution, his Majeſty, upon farther advice (J), gave judgment in 


1735. See alto july following.—“ That the ſtatute of 27 E. III. ch. 1. and 4 Hen. IV. did pot ctend 


me tract an- é“ to the Court of Chancery : for the firſt was enacted againſt thoſe who ſued at Rome, 
nexed, entituled, : 


The Juriſvition © and the latter was deſigned to ſettle poſſeſſions againſt diſturbances, and not to take 


dicated, ficate, 


* Thirdly, if there be no one ſo much in fault, R] Aud thereupon his Majeſiy ordered the caſe, Or. 
which I cannot yet affirm either way, and there This marrer, (ass Sir Wiliam Blackilone in his 
muſt be a juſt ground, God forbid elſe, yer | ſhould * Comment. Bonk 3, cap. 4) being brought before 
think, that the very preſumption of going ſo far, in * the King was by him referred to his learned counſel 
ſo high a cauſe, deſerveth to have that done, which for their advice and opinion; WhO reported fo Hrongly 
was done upon the indictment of Serjeant Heale, in in favour of the Courts of Equity, that his Mojeſty 
Queen Elizabeth's time; that the judges ſhould * gave judgment in their behait ; but, not contented 


K „ „ „% «a = 


your council, and receive a ſharp admonition: at * duced by his counſel (for the Chief Juice was 
which time alſo, my Lord Wray, being then Ohief * clearly in the aurong) be chute rather to decide the 
Juſtice, flipt the collar and was torborn, gqueſtion by refemmg it to the plenitode of his 
Fourthly, for the perſons themſelves, Glanville © Royal prerogative We we oblived to Francis 
© and Allen, which are baſe fellows and turbulent, I Hergrave, Eſq. for the following note on the cont: v= 
think there will be diſcovered and proved againit verily about equitable juriſdiction, | | 
them, beſides the preferring of the bills, ſuch com- Whether the Chancery can relieve by ſabpena, alter 
* binations and contemptuous {peeches and behaviours, a judgment at law in the ſame waiter, was be chief 
as there will be good ground to call them, and, point in controveriy between Lord Chancellor EGA 
perhaps, ſome of their petty counſellors at law, in- mere and Lord Chief Jaſtice Coke. Ihe latter te- 
to the Star-chamber. | fliſted the equitable interpoſitions on Various occasions. 
© In all this which I have ſaid, your Majeſty may In one cafe, the King's Bench, Whilſt he preſided 
* be pleaſed to obſerve, that I do not engage you over it, made a judgment abſolute, aud granted exe- 
+ much in the main point of the juriſdiction, tor which cution in ſpite of an injunction from Chancery (45), 
I have a great deal of reaſon, which I now forbear. In another caſe, he, and the other judges of the 
But two things I with to be done: the one, that King's Bench, fift bailed and atterwaids diſcharged 
your Majelty take this occaſion to redouble unto all! one, who had been commute for difobedien e 
« your judges your ancient and true charge of rule, to a decree in Chancery, where that Court interpoled 
+ that you will endure no innovating the point of after a judgment at law (46), In a third caſe, where 
« Juriſdiction, but will have every Court impaled 
* within their own precedents, and not afſume to contumacy in not anſwering, was brought by Aa 


« themſelves new powers upon conceits and inventions corpus before the King's Bench, Coke held 4 language, 


of law: the other, that in theſe high cauſes that which made it apparent, that he would have gone the 
touch upou ſtate and monarchy, your Majeſty give ſame length, if = had been clear, that the bill in 

* them ſtreight charge, that, upon any occaſions in- Chancery was for the ſame matter as the judgment at 

© tervenient hereafter, they do not make the vulgar law; and, in this, he was flrongly feconded by judge 

* party to their conteſtations, by publickly handling Doderidge(74). The grounds on which Lord Ccke thus 
them before they have conſulted with your Majeſty proceeded are ſtated by bimſelf, boih in his third 

© to wham the reglement of thoſe things only apper- and fourth inſtitutes(48). Certain alſo it is, that he did 

_ © taineth, | not act without at leatt the colour aud femblance of 
© To conclude, I am not without hope, that your precedents and authorities in his favour, In the reign 

* Majeſty managing this buſineſs according to your of Edward the fourth, Huiley, Chief Juſtice of the 
great wiſdom, unto which I Waun myſelf King's Bench, «vowed, that, if the party impriſoned by 
© not to be worthy to be card-hulder or a candie» Chancery in a like caſe requued it, he would have ated 
holder, will make profit of this accident as a thing on the ſame line of conduct (49). In the reign of 
of God's ſending. | Henry the Eighth, Sir Thomas Moore, whilit he was 

* Laſtly, I may not forget to repreſent to your Lord Chancei'or, joined the Houſe of Lords in char- 

_ * Majeſty, that there is no thinking of arraignments ging it as a crime againſt Cadinal Wolſey, chat he 
* until theſe things be ſomewhat accommodated, and had examined matters in Chancery after a judgment 

\ © ſome outward and ſuperficial reconciliation at leaſt at law (500. In the ſame reign, even the molt zralous 
© made between my Lord Chancellor and my Lord advocates for the equitable juriſdiction of Chancery 
Chief Juſtice; for this accident is a banquet to all diſavowed the right to interfere after a judgment at 

* the delinquent's friends. But this is a thing that law, as is evident from the writings of the author of 

« falleth out naturally of itſelf, in reſpect of the * The Doctor and Student.“ In the reign of Eliza- 

« judges going circuit, aud my Lord Chancellor's in · beth, three indiiments of premunire on the Statue of 

* firmity with hope of recovery : and, although this 27 Edw. 3. are hated io have been found againſt dif, 

. 33 of time may breed ſome doubt of muta. ferent perſons for obtaining ſubpera; after judgment 

© bility, yet, I have lately learned out of an excel- at law; one in the 8 & 9 Eliz. whilit Sir Nicholas 
"* lent letter of a certain king, that the ſun ſheweth Bacon was Lord Keeper; a ſecond in 27 Elz. whilſt 
* ſometimes watery to our eyes, but, when the cloud Sir Thomas Bromley held the ſeals ; and à third Is 

) Bacon's is gone, the ſun is as before. God ever preſerve 30 Eliz. in which ſaſt inſtance it is repreſented thac 
orks, Vol. IV. your Majeily (44)! the Court of King's Bench, on exceptions taken, 


— 


pk bog, and Tour Majeſty's moſt humble decided that the caſe was within the ſtatute, though 
8 ſſubject ard bounden ſervant, they quaſned the indictment for miſtake of a name 
. 3183 70 Feb. 21, 1615. 9 F. BACON. (51)- Theſe caſes are alſo ſaid to bave been followed 
ibid. Vol. IV. 5 | by 

P. 627 and 628. | | 
} 


— 
e oa 


s, 


anſwer it upon their knees before your Majeſty or * with the irrefraguble reaſons and precedents pro- 


the defendant in Chancery, having been committed for ** 


(2) Life of K. 
James I. by E. 
Wilong ann. 
1616, 

Ar. Collins, * 
abova. 


(45) Cra: Jan. 
3353s 


(47) 3 Bulſt. 
115. 


(48) Toft. 122, 
& 4 luſt. 185. 


(49) 22 E. 437, 


(co) 3 Parl. 
Hiſt, 42. 


(51) 4 loft. 124 


1 


brought to light, 
&c. or Hiſtory 
of the firſt 14 
years of King 
James, Lond. 
1651. 
Rymer, ibid, 
p. 781. 


() Rymer, 
ibid. 783. 


(o) Cam deni 


ficate, and the tranſactions thereupon, to be enrolled in the Caurt of Chancery (J). 
This foul affair greatly ſerved to haſten Lord Chief Juſtice Coke's diſgrace ; S, and is 
mentioned by Mr. Stephens as the firſt of the cauſes which deprived the Chief Juſtice of 
his place before the expiration of the fame year (i). Yb | 

Ihe Lord Chancellor, having repelled, with credit and ſucceſs, this extraordinary 
attack wade through the haughty and vindiftive ſpirit of Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, and 
being. Fegovered from his indiſpoſition, was, on the 12th of May, 1616, conſtituted 


Lord 


gh Steward for the trial of Robert, Earl of Somerſet, and Frances his wife, for 


poiſoning Sit Thomas Overbury, This ſolemn trial commenced on the 24th of May, 
when the Counteſs of Somerſet was brought into Weſtminſter-Hall. The Lord High 
Steward came on horſe-back, preceded by the proper officers of ſtate, and others of the 


nobility, and followed by two Barons, and two Knights on horſeback, The Counteſs (4), 


pleading gvilty, was condemned; and, appealing to the mercy of her Peers, and in- 
terceding for their intereſt with the King to ſpare her life, was the object of univerſal 
pity. The Earl was tried the day following, and was found guilty of felony (J). After 
their conviction the Chancellor reſolutely and confiſtenily refuſed to affix the Great Seal 
to the very extraordinary pardon granted, ang, alfeady ſigned by the too indulgent le- 


nity of the King, which was copied from one granted by the Pope to Cardinal Woiſey, 
(% See Tru And which ran in theſe words : ©* That the King, of his mere m tion and {pecial favour, 


did pardon all and all manner of treaſons, miſpriſions of treaſons, murders, felonies, 
6e and outrages whatſoever, by the ſaid Robert Carre, Earl of Somerſet, committed, or 


„ hereafcer to be committed (m).” 


Ou the 20th of May following, he was conſtituted one of the Commiſſioners to treat 
with Sir Noel Caroon, Kuight, Embaſſador for the States General, concerning the ten- 
dition of the cautionary owns into the hands of the States (2). On the 34 of June, the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and others, were appointed io enquire who were the au- 


thors of his beiag indicted of præmunire (o), 


which was the leading cauſe of Sir Edward 


Ano. App. uc. Coke's diſgrace. He was one of the grand council, convened at Whitehall on the 6th 
of June, 1616, the King himſelf, in council, before whom the twelve Judges were 
ſummoned to appear, and acculed of having, in the execution of their office, unconſti- 


1679 Cartc's 
___ Hiſt. of Eng. 
p. 41. 


(52) Ibid: 


(54) March's 
Rep. 183. 


55) Morel v. 


* 3 „ 
(56) Harris v. 


123. 


by another of the 39 & 40 Eliz. in which, on a demur- 
rer to a bill in Chancery after judgment at law, there 
was a reference to all the Judges of England, Who are 
ated to have concurred in certifying that the demurrer 
was good. Sir Moyle Finch's caſe (52). Whether 
the weight of authorities, and of the reaſoning in le- 
peudently of them, did on the whole preponderate tor 
or againſt Lord Coke, is a point upon which it would 
be raſh to pronounce without a very cloſe and accurate 


1nveſtigation. In the mean time it muſt be confeſſed, 
that, without taking into account the high eſtimation of 


the venerabls Lord Elleſmere's character, there is 
ſeemingly great preſumption in favour of his ſide of 
the controverſy ; for it not only terminated - with a 
deciſion againſt Lord Coke, but that deciſioa, notwith- 
{ſtanding various attempts to unhinge it, ſtill operates 
with full force. 


certified in favour of Chancery on a caſe relerred to 
them by the crown, King James declared hi app o- 
bation, and ifſued a rule for direction of Chancery 
accordingly, Nor was this the full extent of Lord 
Elleſmere's victory; for, Lord Coke was called to a 
ſevere account for his conduct in this firife about 
juciſdiction, and found it convenient to make a very 
humiliating ſubmiſſion. However, it appears by the 
third Inſtitote, that Lord Coke conſidered the vittory 
as obtained by undue means, and did not really re- 


(53)3 ioft. 125. linquiſh his original notions on the ſubject (53). 


Such was the effect of King James's decifion in 
favour of equitable juriſdiction, that Lord Coke did 
not live to ſee a revival of the atiempts to check it. 


The deciſion againkt Lord Coke was 
in 16:6, when the Attorney General Bacon, the- 
| Solicitor General, and the King's Seijeants, baving 


Colliton Hardr. 


But, within a few years after Lord Coke's death, 
the queſtion of equiable juriſdiction was again ſtirred, 
and, as it feems, not wholly without ſucceſs, In 17 
Cha. 1. it is reported to have been agreed in the 
King's Bench, thar a Court of Equity could pot relieve 
after judgment at law (54). In 1655, the like queſtion 
was moved againſt the equitable juriſdiction of the 
Exchequer, and a demurrer to a bill after judgment 
at law was there allowed (55). In 1658, another caſe 


\ouglas Hardr. was argued in the Exchequer on the ſame point: but 


no judgment zppeass to have been given (55). 
After the Reſtoration there occurred on this ſubjeRt 


— 


the two caſes follos ing: namely (cy, The former was a 
_ caſe of demurrer on àction of præmuuirt in the Ki ag's 


Bench. It began whiltt Kelynge was Chiet Juſtice; 
who, after argument, thought it a fir caſe tor adjourn- 
ment 1ato ihe Exchequer Chamber (58). Bat, after- 


wards, when Lord Hale was become Cnief Juſtice, he 
is {ajd to have held that the caſe was not within the 


ſtatuie of præmunire, on which nothing farther was 
done in the caſe (59). In the latter caſe, a judgment 
at law had been pieaded to a bill in Chancery ; aud, 
on the plea's being overruled, a prohibition was 
moved for in the King's Beach, when Lord Hale re- 
commended that it ſhuuld he moved in Chancery to 
have the plea ſet down again; and he (aid, thay, it it 


ſhould be overruled again, then the court wou. d con- 


ſider, whether a prohibition ſhould be granted (69). . 
Thus teſted the diſpute till 1695, when it was once 
moie revived by Sir Robert Atkyus, who, almoſt im- 


(% Stephens“ 


In rad. to Ba- 
con's Leiters, 
P. 34. Carte's 
Hiſt. of Engl. 
Vol. IV. p. 35. 
Rct of Council 
in the Appendix 
ta the firſt vol. 
of Chancery 
epar:s, Sce 
a farther ex- 
Planation of 
this affair in 
article Bacon, 
Francis, aud 
Coke, Sir 
Edward. 


60 Ste phens's 
mrod. to | 
Bacon's Letters, 
P. 24- 


(4) Truth 
tought to light 
by time, p. 71. 


% Camdeni 
Ann. App. fac. 
1616. ed 
to Bacon's 
Letters, p. 22. 
State Trials, 
Vol. I. p. 30 5. 
Biog r. Brita. 
Vol. I. p. 467. 
a ticle Bacon, 
Francis, Arthur 
Wilſon's Hiſt, 
of ſames 1. 


(57) King v. 
Standiſh 2 Keb. 
402, 661, 787. 
1 Mod. 59. 

r Sid. 463. 

1 Lev. 241. 
Aud King v. 
Welby in Sir 
Thomas Raym. 
227. & 3 Kel. 
221. 


(58) 1 Mad. 61. 


(% « Lev. 243 


(60) T. Raym. 
227. | 


mediutely after reſigning the office of Lord Coief 


Baron publiſh-d an elaborate tieatiſe agaioſt the 
equitable juriſdiction of Chancery, in which be par- 
ticularly tnfiited that it could not interpoſe ater a 
judyment at law. This treatiſe he addreſſed to tha 
Lords; but, as far as appears at preſent, neither this 


nor a tubſequent j ublication in 1699 by Sir Robert on 


the juriſdiction of the Peers, in which he again in» 
veigſhed againſt Chancery, produced the leaſt effect: 
on tne contrary, the juriſdiction of equity, as well 


after as before judgment, has been ever ſince exerciſed = 


without controverly or inter: uption. | 
[S] Lord Chief Fuſtice Coke's diſgrace.) In a leiter 
from Sir Francis Bacon to Lord Chief Juſtice Coke in 
qiſgrace, he mentions the following, among the 
faults and miſcondutt that occaſioned ii. You make 
© the law to lean too much to your own opinion, 
whereby you ſhew yourſelf to be a legal tyrau, 
ſtriking with that weapon when you pleaſe, ſince 


you are able to turn the edge any way: for thus the 


6 

* 

4 

* wiſe maſter of the law (viz. the Chancellor) gives 
© warning to young ſtudent's, that they ſhould be 
© wary, leſt while they hope to be inſtructed by your 

integrity aud knowledge, they ſhould be deceived 
* with your (kill armed with authority (61).7“ 
SIR FRANCIS BACON to Lord Chief Fuftice Coke. 


tutionally 


(61) Bacon's 


Works, Vol. 


IV. P. 6 
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tutionally trenched on the powers and prerogatives of the crown, in graming Commen - 
dams (p). The King himſelf took an active part in this buſineſs, and, after a judicial 
diſcuſſion of the queſtion, in which the opinion of Sir Francis Bacon, the Attorney Ge- 
neral, was ſeconded and confirmed by that of the Chancellor, they were ſeverely cen 
ſured for having groſsly and wilfully erred both in the matter and manner uf their pro 
ceedings; particularly in not obeying the royal command delivered to them by the At— 
rorney General, and in not delaying to proceed in a cauſe in which the prerogative was 
concerned till they had confulted his Majeſty, and known his farther pleaſure. They 


all ſubmitted willingly, except the Lord Chief Juſtice Coke (in the whole of which bu-. 


* 


15 


( Fiog. Prit. 
vo, FIT. article 
Coke, Sir Eiw. 
p. 586. . 688, 
note [FI. 


ſineſs he acted a very noble part), and were obliged to crave his Majeſty's gracious fa- 


vour and pardon upon their knees (3). On the 2oth, the King, in the Star-chamber, al- 
ſerted the authority of the Chancellor as more eſpecially his own; and, on the 20th, 
Lord Chief Juſtice Coke was degraded [T | for ſeveral cauſes of offence, particularly 
| thoſe two which have been juſt mentioned, viz. his attack upon the Chancellor, and 
the affair of the Conmendam:s (7). we | 
The Lord Chancellor was now more than 76 years of age, and feeling both the 
powers of his mind and body ſhrink under the preſſure of old age and infirmity, by the 
molt earneſt ſolicitations he entreated the King to give him an honourable diſcharge 
from his high office; partly from a ſcrupulous apprehenſion and conſcientious difidence 
of being competent to bear the faligues, and to diicharge the duties, of it as he ovphr ; 
but principally from an ardent deſire to retreat from the buſy ſcenes of office, in order 
to devote the evening of a life, ſpent in the honeſt and fanhful diſcharge of a high pro- 
feſſion, to religious meditation. 8 | 


„ Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


* I find, through my great age accompanied with griefs and infirmities, my fenſe and 
conceipt is become dull and heavy, my memory decayed, my judgment weak, my 
hearing imperfect, my voice and ſpeech failing and faultering, and in all the powers 
and faculties of my mind and body great debility. Wherefore, confeientid imbecillr- 
tatis, my humble ſuit to your molt ſacred Majeſty is, to be diſcharged of this great 
« place wherein I have long ſerved, and to have ſome comfortable reftimony under 
your royal hand, that I leave it at this humble ſuit, with your gracious favour ; o 
ſhall T with comfort number and ſpend the days I have to live in meditation, and 


and earthly felicity and happineſs. This ſun I intended ſome years paſt ex diamine 
& rationts et conſcientiæ; love and fear ſtayed it: now neceifity conſtrains me to it: | am 
utterly unable to ſuſtain the burthen of this great ſervice ; for I am now come to St. 
Paul's defire, Cupio diſſolbi et effe cum Chriſto, Wherefore, I moit humbly beteech 
your Majeſty, moſt favourably to grant it your Majeſty's moſt bumble and loyal poor 
s fſubject and ſervant, 3 25 

55 | « THOMAS ELLESMERE, Canc' ()“ 


This letter could bot, however, prevail with the King to diſmiſs ſo uſeful and fairh- 
ful a ſervant, which obliged the Chancellor, by a ſecond (t), moſt earncitly to impor- 


prayers to almighty God, to preferve your Majeſty, and all yours, in all heavenly 


[TJ Or the 30th, Lord Chief Fuſtice Coke was de- 
graded. ] | 
ig9th Nov. 1616. A thunderbolt hath fallen on 
Lord Ceke in the King's Bench, which hath over- 
thrown him from the roois, The /uper/edeas was car- 
ried to him the laſt week by Sir GeorgE Coppin, who 
at the preſenting of it ſaw that animoſity and ſuppoſed 
P of ſpirit to fall into a very narrow room 
or, he received it with dejection and tears — Tremor et 
Seceſſio non cadunt in fortem et conſtantem. 
| Mr. JOHN CASTLE t Mr. 
| irch MSS. 4176. 64. 


During the time that Lord Chief Juſtice Coke lay 
under the diſpleaſure of the Court, ſome information 
was given to the King, that he having publiſhed eleven 
books of Reports had written many things againſt his 
Majeſty's prerogative, And being commanded to ex- 
plain ſome of them, my Lord Chancellor Elleſmere 
doth thereupon in his letter of 22d October 1616 write 
thus to the King: According to. your Majeſty's 
* direftions ſignifed unto me by Mr. Solicitor,,. I 
© called the Lord Chief Juſtice before me on Thurſday 


* 


James Milles. 


(7) Bacon, ibid, 
p. 529, 30% , 
632, 033, (34, 
635, 636, 637, 
633, 639. 
Camden Ann. 
App. Jac 1616. 
Annals of King 
James, p. 16. 
Ca:te's Hiſt. of 
England, p. 4. 
Biog. Beit. art. 
Coke, Sir Edw. 
Vol. III. P. 6865 
ibid, note (K). 


) Camden 
Aim. ibid. 


( Cabala, P- 
219. 


* 


(e, Ibid. p. 213 


* the 13th inſt, in preſence of Mr. Attorney, and 


* others of your learned Counſe!, I did let him know 
s your Majcſty's acceptance of the tew animadverſions, 
Which, upon review of his own labours, he had 
* ſent, though fewer than you expected, and his ex- 
* cules other than you expected. And did at the 
ſame time inform him that his Majeſty was diflatis fied 
with ſeveral other paſſages therein. Tig /rue, the Lerd 
Chancellor wiſhed he might have been ſpared all jervice 
concerning the Chief Juſtice as remembering the fifth 
petition of Dimitte nobis debita naſtra, &c, Inſomuch 
that, though a committee of judges was appointed to 
conſider theſe books, yet the matter ſeems o have 
ſlept till after Sir Francis Bacon was made Lord 
Keeper it revived, and two Judges more were added 
to the former (62). | | 
[The Lord Chancellor Ellefrmer?'s wilh to have been 


ſpared all fervice concerning the Lord Chief Juſtice 


Coke appears io us a teſtimony of his ſennibihty, of 
his mild diſpoſition, and of the gooouels of his heart: 
But this we ſubmic to the better judgment of our 
readers. ] | | 


| tune 


(62) Bacer's 
Works, fol. 
Vol. IV. p. 657. 
note (5). 


16 


p. 26. 
Catalogue, &c. 
by R. Brooke. 
Camden An. 
App. Jac. 1616. 
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tune an honourable djſmiſſion [VU]. The King at laſt conſeated, though he had en- 
deavoured to induce him, as much as poſſible, to remain in office, as the Prince of 
Wales likewiſe had done; which appears from two letters []; they ſent to the Chan- 
cellor this year from Newmarket. King James parted with an old and faithful ſervant 
with all imaginable tenderneſs, and, as a mark of his royal favour and approbation, 
advanced him to the dignity of Viſcount Brackley (2) on the 7th of November, 1616. 
Though ke then reſigned the duties of that high and important office of ſtate, the King 
let him, however, keep the ſeal in poſſeſhon till the beginning of Hilary term follow- 
ing, when, according to the accurate Camden, [X j on the 3d of March, 1617, his Ma- 


TU} An honourable diſmiſſiun.] * Your royal favour 
© hath placed and conunued me many years in the 
* higheſt place of ordinary juſtice in this your king- 
* dom, and hath moſt graciouſly born with my many 
© but unwilling errors and defects, accepting, inſtead 
6 of ſufficiency, my zeal and fidelity, which never 
* failed, This doth encourage and ſtir in me an 
* earneſt defire to ſerve {till ; but, when I remember 
St. Paul's rule, Let him that hath an office wait 
on his office; and do conſider withal my great age, 
and many infirmities, 1 am dejected, and do utterly 
faint : for I tee and fee] ſenlibly, that I am not able 


requires; and thereupon I do leriouſly examine 
mylelf, what excuſe or anſwer I mall make to the 
King of Kings, aud Judge of all Judges, when he 


ſha!) accuſe me, that I have preſumed ſo long to 
undergo and wield fo mighty and great a charge 
and burthen ; and I behold a great cloud of w- 
neiſes ready to give evidence againſt me. 


© 1, Reaſon telleth me, and by experience I find, 


© SexeHus eff tarda et oblivigſa, et inſanabilis morbus. 
$ 2, I heard the preceps and council ot many 
* revereud, ſage, and learned men, “ Senecluti debe- 
tur otium,” * ſolve ſenectutem mature,” &. 
3. I read, in former laws, that od men were 
emeriti et rude donati; and one ſevere law that 
faith, Sexagenarius de punte, whereupon they are 
called Depontanei, And Plato, lib. 6. % lcgrbas, 
ſpeaking of aj magiſtrate which was Prefectus 
legibus ſerva 
non admittatur ; nec major annis 70 prrmittatur in co 


office and mine years, I cannot but yield. But, 
leaving foreign laws, the ſtat. anno 13 E. I. ſpeak- 

th plainly, Homines excedentes ætatem 70 annorum 
non ponantur in Aſſiſts et juratis, So as it appearerh, 


greater, painful, and careful, eſpecially judicial, 
ofhces, 0 | | | | | 
© 4. Beſides, I find many examples of men of great 
« wildom, knowledge, and judgment, meet aud 
« worthy to be followed; of which, (leaving all other) 


I will remember that of William Watham, Archbiſhop _ 


of Canterbury, and Chancellor of England,who, after 
long ſervice, was, upon his humble ſuit, diſcharged 
ot the office of Chancellor of England, in reſpect of 
* his great age. Seeing then ſuch a cloud of wilneſſes 
« againſt me, which, in my private ſoliloquies and 
« meditations, are daily and continually repretented to 
© my view, and mine own conſcience (more than a 
* thouſand witneſſes) concurring with me: Pard-.n 
© me, my moſt gracious Sovereign, to ccnclude 
* with good Barzillai, Quot ſunt dies annorum vite 
* mea? quare ſerwus tuus fit oneri domino noftro Regi ? 
* obſecrs ut revertar jervus tuus et moriar, &c. vol 
* moſt humbly beteech your moſt ſacred Majeſty, 
* graciouſly to regard” the great age, infirmity, and 
« 8 of your moſt devoted, obedient, loyal, 
4 faithful, ſervant: let me not be as Domitius after 


© was, Maluit deficere quam agiuere ; but, with your 


princely favour, give me leave to retire myſelf from 
© the careful ſervice of this great office, and from the 
©. troubles. of this world, and to ſpend the ſmall rem- 
* nant of my life in meditation and prayer; and I vill 
never ceale to make my 'humbie ſupplications to 
© Almighty God, to bleſs and proſper your Majeſty, 
* the Queen, the Prince, all your Royal iſſue, with 
all heavealy and earthly felicity; which is the laſt 


+ 


to perform thoſe duties as I ought and the place 


ſhall call me to account; and then my conic:ence | 


i determineth thus: Minor annis go 


perſeverare ; and, to this law, reſpecting both mine 


that men of that age are by that law diſcharged of 


PS DD © © > „„ 


and beſt ſervice your poor, aged, weak, and decayed, 
« ſervant can do for * | | 
THO. ELLESMERE, Canc* (63). 


[I Tuo letters they ſent to the Chancel'or this year 


from Newmarket. } 


„To the Right Trufly and Right well Beloved 
© our Chancelloc of England. „ 
© My Lord, e | 

© The letter I wrote the laſt year from the ſame 
town unto you proved fo good a cordial for your 


(63) Cabala, 
p. 22 19, 220. 


health, as I am th- reby encouraged to do the like at 


this time; and, as I both hope and pray for, with the 
like {acceſs ; I cannot but be extremely ſorry tot 
the evii conceit you have uf your own ſtrength, which 
m.kes me the more to preſume up n the good ope- 
ration of this phy ſick of mine, fince | ain ſure it 


cannot work more upon your mind than any other 


* 

6 

o 

6 

- 

* 

* 

L 

* worldly thing. The greatneſs of your place. aud 

* the ability which God hath given you to diſcharge 

© it, to the honour of God, and the great benefit of 
the cmmonwealth, it is a cauſe ſufficient to ſtir you 

© up to be careful of your own health, and even to 

* fight againit diſeaſes as tar as you can; but, when 

© you ſhall remember how ill I may want you, ald 
© what miſs your Maſter ſhall have of you, I hope ihe 

reaſon will be predominant to make you not ſtrive 

* with, but conquer, your diſeaſe, not tor our own 

* foke, but for His, uf who:n you may promiſe your- 

D 


ſelt as much love, and hearty affeQion, as might be 


* expected from fo thankful and kind a maſter, to to 
* honeſt and worthily deſerving a ſervant: and fo, 


© farewell, 


„ JAMES REX. 
Feb. , 1616, Newmarket.” | „ 

About this time there was ſome appearance of 
amendment in Lord Chancellor Egerton's health, whick 


eas of Wales congratulates under his own 
hand. 


«-My Lord Chancellor, 
As | was very ſorry having underſtood of your 
danger and fickuets, ſo do I much rejoyce at the 
pope appearance of your gs which Thomas 
Murray hath declared to me, and of the affection 
and care you have of my perſon: and of my eſtate; 
tor which you and yours ſhall ever find me mot 
willing to give teſtimony to the world, how much I 
reſpe& thoſe who are truly affected towards me; I 


telt, and that God ſhall give you health and ſtreugth 
of | and mind, that the King, Queen, aud I, 
* with this whole kingdom, may long enjoy the fruit 
of your long, wiſe, and religious, experience, 
which wiſhing from my heart, I end, 

; „ NOS. 


4 Newmarket, Feb. 18. 1616.“ 


* praying God to blels this my cure, I bid you heartily 


hope by God's grace to give you particular by my- 


* CHARLES, Pr. 


IXI On: the third of March, 1617] As an 


hiſtorical fact relating to the Court of Chancery, it 
2 poſſibly be confidered as not quite unworthy of 
obſervation, that no perſon bas yet' held the ſeals 
1617. 

jeſty 


— wy a' time as Lord Elleſmere did, viz. 
th of May, 1596, to the 3d of March, 
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(9 Camdeni 
An. App. J. 
16 7. March 3. 
Birch's Mem. 
Vol. I. p. 165. 
Carte's Hiſt. of 
Engl. p. 42. 
Vol IV. Gran- 
ger's Biog. Hiſt. 
Vol. I. p. 386. 


(x) Camdent | 
Ann. ibid. 
Chronica Series, 
P- 10+ . 

O) Stephens's 
Introd. to | a- 
con's Leiters. 
Biog. Bin. 

Vol. I. p. 471. 
article Bacon, 
Francis. 

() Aulicus 
Coquinariæ 
Lond. 16 50. 
12mo. p 171. 
() Candeni 
Ann. App. 
Jac. 1017. 


— 


(64) P. 125, 
Edit. Lond. 
3650. 12mo. 


Ch. of King 
James, p. 123- 


(67) Introd. to 
Bacon's Letters, 
p 7. See Mal- 
let's Life of 
Bacon, p. 78. 


(68) Idid. p. 22. 


part of his narratiouv, 


(66) Court and x 
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jeſty went to viſit the Chancellor, and received it from his hands with tears of giati- 


tude aud reſpect (200 [Z J. 


On the ſeventh it was committed to the cuſtody of Sir Francis Bacon (x\, the perſon 


whom his Lordſhip deſired might ſucceed him (5). 
King ſent Secretary Wind wood for the ſcal with this gracious meſſage, ** That bimſelf 


Another author (2) lays, that the 


e would be his Underkeeper and not diſpoſe of it, while he lived to bear the title of 
“ Chancellor,” and that no one received it out of the King's fight till Lord Chancellor 


Egerton's death, which followed ſoon after Z]: theſe accounts are very teconcilable, 
as the King might both receive it in form from the Chancellor's hands and tend his Se- 


cretary for it afterwards. On the 24th of January, he had, for the ſame rcafons, re- 
ſigned the office of Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford AA], and was ſucceeded by 


the Earl of Pembroke, 


His Lordſhip's illneſs increaſing, the King, as a farther teſtimony of his affection and 
good- will, and of all that the munificence of a Prince could do to ſooth the dying mo- 
ments of an aged ſervant, [BB] ſent the Earl of Buckingham and Sir Francis Bacon, on 
the 15th of March, to ſignify his intention of honouring him with an Earldom, accom - 
panied with an annual penſion (a) [CC]. Theſe honours he did not live to receive, but 
left them in the hands of his royal maſter to teſtify a reverence for his memory, ard a 
grateful ſenſe of his ſervices, by conferring the former upon his fon, John Egerton, 


afterwards created Earl of Bridgwater (). 


The age in which he lived was a particular 


æra of the Britiſh annals, diſtinguiſhed by many great and extraordinary public cha- 


[LZ] Tears of gratitude and reſpeft.) Camden's 
words are theſe: © Rex inviſit Cuncellarium languentem 
© et ex invalida ſeneQute officio cedere volentem : 


Cancellarius figilum in manu Regis lachrymantis 


© tradidit,” | 
Z] Which followed foon after,} This we are 
aflured of by Mr. W. Sanderſon, the publiſher of 


„ Aulicus Coquinariz,” by way of reply to Sir 
Anth. Weldon; who, in his“ C. urt and Character of 


« King James (64),” ſays, that the Lord Chan- 
* celior, as well as Sir Robert Manſell, was removed 
by the pride and infolence of Villiers, for not giving 
way to his exorbitant deſites, who would not let 
him ſeal bp his dying eyes with the feals which he 
had fo long carried and fo well diſcharged. And, 
to deſpite him the more, and to vex his very ſpul, 
in the laſt agony, he ſent Bacon (one he hated) yet 


man's ſpirit could not brook ; but ſent them by his 


* to his Maker.“ Sir Anthony muſt be wrong in this 
He hated Villiers himtelf 
and Bacon tan, (becauſe he had conceived them to 
have been enemies to Eſſex,) of which laſt he ſays —- 
« Surely never ſo many brave paris and fo baſe and 
* abject a ſpirit ever tenanted together in any one 
_ earthen cottage as in this man (66); and will have 
the Chanceller, whom all men loved, to hate them 
too.“ Mr. Stephens, in bis Introduction to Bacon's 
Letters, affirms, * that he voluntarily reſigned in full 
poſſeſſion of the King's favour, notwithflanding 
what ſome pamphietecrs have reported (6%). Mr, 
Stephens, in another place, calls Sir Anthony a /oye 
s writer (68),” | 


[AA] Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford. 

To the Right Reverend Father in God Arthurie 
+ Lord Biſhoppe of Bath and Wells, and Vice-Chan- 
* cellor of the Univerſity of x00. . 


My Lord, 5 | 
At your laſt being with me, I tould you that I had 


* late'v reſigned three places to eaſe myſelf of my care 


and 0uble concerning the ſame, which I did then 
by way of idle diſcourſe, tanquam aliud agens, 
although mine intention was ſeriouſly fixed upon 
that which I doe, that is, that as a weary traveller 
defires to be unburthened by little and little of ſome 
part of his loade towards tlie end of his journey; fo 


which is the charge that lyeth upon me as Chaun- 
cellor of the Univerſitie of Oxford, 
tarily and freely reſigned the fame, as by the inftru- 
ment which I fend you herewith under my. hand and 
ſeale may appeare. And I truſt, ere it be long, to 
bee diſcharged of a greater: charge and burthen, 
either by God's merciful calling mee hence (for 
cupio diſſolvi et ee cum Chriſlo] or by his Mayeity's 


to be his ſucceſſor for the ſeales ; which the did 


own ſervant ; and, ſhortly after, yielded bis loule 


now, after theis three to free myſelf of the fourth, 


I have volun- 


gratious aud favourable praunting my moſt humble 
ſuite. So praying God to bleſs that famous Uni- 
verſitie with all happineſs, and wiſhing to yourſelte 
all contentment in Chriſt Jefus, I reſt, _ 
* Your Lordſhip's very loving Friend, 
| + BRACELEY, Canc. 
* At Tork-Houje, 25 Jan. 1616. | 


W A „ #u 


he it knowen to all to whome this preſent writy- 
ing ſhail come; That I Sir "Thomas Egerton. 
Knight, Viſcount Brackley, Baron of Elleſwere, 


the Univerſitie of Oxtord, wiſhing l godly bief]- 
ings and honourable happineſs to that worthy and 
famous Univerſite: Aud waighing my great age 
and infirmities, and being wearied with the multi- 


have bene and am dayly imployed, have, upon ad- 
viſed and ferious confiveration thercof and upon 
matuie deliberations, reſeigned, ſutrrendred, and given 
upp, and doe by this my prelent deede voluntarily 
and freely reſigne, ſurrender, and give upp, to the 
Vice-chanceloc, Maſters, and Schollers of che {aid 
Univerſitie, the office and dignitie of the Chaunce- 
lorſnip of the ſame Univerſitie, which they graunted 
unto mee by there deede under there common fee, 
bearing date the fixte day of November, An. 
D'ni, 1610. It witneſs whereof I have hereunto 
ſubſcribed my name and putt my feale the fowe 
and twentieth day of January, in the yeare of the 
reigne of our moſt gratious Soveraipne Lord James, 
by the grace of God King of England, Scotland, 
France, and lreland, that is to witte of England, 
Fraunce, and Ireland, the fourteinth, and oi Scot- 
land the fyftieth, 1016. 
Fray * BRACKLEY, Canc (69). 
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[BB] The Kis ent.] The very day I wrote 
(Mar. 15) the late Lord Chancellor left this buſy 
world, viſited in articulo mortis, or not full half an 
hour before, by the new Lord Keeper, with a 
meſſage from his Majeſty, that he meant preiently to 
beſtow on him the title of Karl of Bridgewater, to 
make him Preſident of the Council, and to give 
him a penſion of 3oool. a year during his life, Bur 
he was ſo tar paſt, that no words or worldly com- 


Majeſty for his gracious favours, ſaid, That theic 
things were all to him but Vanities,” 
Carleton's Letters, birch MSS. at. 

Collect. dated Marci 29, 1617. 
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[CC] Accompanied with an annual pen on.] In a 
little book entitled“ Grandeur of the Law,” the 
brief account of Lord Elleſmere clotes thus, viz. 
© Created Baron of Elleſmere and Viſcount Brackley, 
leaving at his death an 2ftate of is own raiing of at 
6 leaſt eight thouſand per annum (70). 


E 


racters: 


Lord Chauncelor of England, and Chauncelor of 


tade of many great affaires and buftneis, wherein 1. 


forts could work with, him, but only thanking his 


17 


„* 11 

() ibid. 
Dugdale's 
Kironage of 
England, p. 415. 
Bacon's works 


Vol. IV. p. 666. 


(90) Grandeur 
of the Law by 
H. P. Gent. 
printed at Lond. 
1685, p 5: 


N22 


18 


(e) Velleius 
Paterc. 


(4) Dugdale's 
Baron. in loco. 
Stephens's In- 

t roduction to 
Bacon's Letters, 
Camden. Ibid. 


(ce) London 
printed for 
Henry Jones, at 
Gray'sInn Gate, 
4&0, 1605 again 
1629, and 1633. 
in the new Edi- 
tion of Bacon's 
Works, 1740, 
Vol. II. p. 364. 
Biog Brit. Vol. I. 
p. 4595 noteſ PI. 


LES) Bacon's 
Works, p. 563. 
Cabala, p. 64- 


(g) Ibid: p. 565, 
500. 


(71 sr. Paul's 
Life of White 


gift, page 77. 


(52) Fuller's 
ChurchHiſtory, 
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racters: but, whilſt the miſconduct or misfortune of a Devereux, a Raleigh, a Bacon, 


and a Coke, expoſed them to public diſgrace, or to an ignominious death; the pru- 
dence, diſcretion, and integrity of. an Egerton, ſecured him a ſafe and honourable re- 
treat from this life: for, he died at York-houſe, in the Strand, on the 15th day ot 
March, 1617, in his 77th year, “ in a good old age, and full of virtuous fame,” and ia 
the words of Camden, << Forte quanto propius Reipublice mala viderat, ut integer honeſ- 
6 un finem voluit.” To ſum up his charaQter, ſays the Right Reverend Author, of the 
Life of Archbiſhop Williams, he was one“ Qui 1161] in Vir niſi laudandum aut fecit, 
« aut dixit, aut ſenſit (c).“ He was buried at Doddleſton, in Cheſhire, on the 6th of 


April, without any other pomp or glory than n reſulted from the fame of his 


virtuous actions (d).“ 


After his death he was ſucceeded, according to his 19 95 in the office of Lord Chan- 


cellor by that great lawyer and ſtateſman Sir Francis Bacon; and, in addition to his 
diſtinguiſhed merit as a lawyer and ſtateſman, we cannot form an idea of him as DD] a 
general ſcholar and encourager of learning, on higher authority than from the reſtimony 
of that luminary of fcience, who has left us the following monument raiſed to the 


univerſal erudition of his illuſtrious friend and benefaQtor. | Sir Francis Bacon's Letter 


to the Lord Chancellor Elleſmere, accompanied with his book on the (e) Advancement 
of Learning]. 


It may please your Lordibip, | 
: ; I humbly preſent your Lordſhip with a WY „ as you have much com- 
mandment over the author, ſo your Lordſhip bath great intereſt in the argument: for, 
* to ſpeak without ſlattery, few have like uſe of learning, or like judgment in learning, 


as I have obſerved in your Lordſhip. And, again, your Lordſhip hath been a great 
planter of learning, not only in thoſe places in the church which have been in your 


* own gift, but, alſo, in your commendatory note, no man hath more conſtantly held 
© detur digniori. And, therefore, both your Lordſhip is beholding to learning, and 
6 learning beholding to you; which maketh me preſume, with: good aſſurance, that 

© your Lordſhip will accept well of theſe my labours, and ſo, with ſignification of my 
© moſt humble duty and affe&ion to your Lordſhip, l remain * | 

Sir Francis Bacon likewiſe addreſſes to him a letter, with propoſitions at large, to pro- 
cure the Hiſtory of Great Britain, then united under one King, to be repreſented by 
ſome able hand in a manner becoming the dignity of the ſubject (g). 

His Lordſhip left four manuſcripts of choice collections. * 1, The Prerogative 
„ Royal. 2. The Privileges of Parliament. 3. Proceedings in Chancery. 4. The Power 
&« of the Star- Chamber (EE);“ and, when be was lying upon his death. bed, to teſtify 
his affection to his Chaplain Williams, he deſired him to chuſe what moſt acceptable 


legacy he ſhould leave him; (FF) when 


(DD) Of learning.) © Her Mateſty and the ſtate 
© had long experience of his (Lord Elleſmerc“,) in- 
* tegrity and Wiſdom, He was & lover of learning, 
© and a moſt conſtant favourer of the Clergy, and 
Church Government eſtabliſhed ; as alſo, a A kfol 
* loving friend to the Archbiſhop Whitgift, in all his 
© affairs, & (71). 

At the conference of Divines at Hampton Court 
concerning Conformity in 1603-4, the Lord Chan- 
cellor Elleſmere took occaſion thus to expreis his 
opinion, * Livings rather want learned men, than 
« learned men livings, many in the Univerſities pining 
* for want of places. I wiſh, therefore, ſome may 
have ſingle coats, before others have doublets: and 
this method J have obſerved in beſtowing the King's 
© benefices (72). 


Sir Simon Degge records this conduct of the Lord 


Bo9k 10, p. 46. Chancellor in his © Parſon's Counſellor,” page 37, 


calling it “ a worthy Precedent,” 

In 1612, Francis Rollenſon, B. D. ſome time Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge, publiſhed a volume 
of curious ſermons, entitled, ** Twelve Prophetical 
„ Legacies,” &c. which he dedicated to Lord Chan- 
celior Elleſmere, In the Dedication he premiſes, 
that * Counſel and Helpe be the two maine pillars and 
* ſupporters of every Commonwealth: then he ad- 
verts to the value of the Lord Chancellor in theſe 


reſpects, and records alſo his exemplary attention to 
the intereſts of learning. 


* Heipe, are the pillar-hke feet of every noble Theo- 
* philas, who treadeth the ſteppes of Chriſt, and 
* walketh in his pathes ; and ſuch a Theophilus may 
* your Lordſhip be juſtly accounted ; for, not only by 
© Counſell as being one of the chieteſt oracles of this 


56 land, but alſo by He/pe, as being one of the 0 


apparent of his wiſdom. 
* This Counſell, and this 


Williams requeſted ny theſe four books. 
T he 


a -_ ing Fathers of the Church, your honour \\focketh 
© the welfare of Zion, and the good of God's Temple. 
It is not I alone that ſay thus, but it is My/arum 
Vox, the voice of the learned twins of this realme 


* the ta Univerſities, many of whoſe ſons had died 
and beene buried in their ſelles, 


had not your 
Honour Fans them forth, and ſent them into God's 
© vineyard (73 
[EE] 3 Mr. Hudſon, a barriſter of 
eminence, and a Contemporary of Lord Chancellor 
þgerton's, in his manuſcript treatiſe on the Star- 
Chamber, continually refers to his Lordſhip in terms 
of high encomium and great veneration, That 
manuicript is in the Britiſh Muſeum (Harl. Catal, 
1226, Vol. I.) Sir William Blackitone refers to it in 
the 4th volume of his Cummentaries, page 267. 
(FF) When Williams requeſted theſe four books,] 
Racket thus deſciibes the Chancellor's donation of his 


pa rs to Williams. Well (ſaid the Chancellor), 


know you are an expert workman : take theſe tools 
© to work with, they are the beſt I have.“ And he gave 
him ſome books and papers written with his own hand, 
Theſe were as valuable as the ſibylline prophecies, 
They were that Old Sage's collections for the well-or- 
dering the Higb Court of Parliament, the Court of 
Chancery, the Star-Chamber, and the Council-board. 
An ineſtimable gife, being made over to the true beir 
Let every one wear the 
garland he deſerves. For m wh I attribute fo much 
to the Lord Egerton, that 1 ba ve the maſter's papers 
were the marrow ef Mr. Williams, his prudence, and 
lubile judgment in all his negotiations, Theſe notes 
J have ſeen, but are loſt, as it is to be feared, in un- 
lucky and devouring times (74). - 


0k 


(73) Extrad 
from the Dedi- 
cation, &c. 
See alſo the 
note [ K J of th 
article. 


Ga) Hackers 
life of Wiltiams, 
fol. Part. I. p. 


© OVER TON. 
The legacy was bequeathed him, © and Williams made ſuch uſe of it, ſays Fuller, 
that he tranſcribed theſe four books into his own brains: books,” adds he, * that 
were (+) the four elements of our Engliſh ſtate, from which (7) he derived all that 
legal and political knowledge which qualified him for thoſe high and eininent{tations 
© he afterwards filled.” This appears from the King's declaration to his (4) Privy- 
Council on the roth of July, 1621, when he gave the Great Seal ro him, who, 
among other reaſons of his choice, mentions, as one, the great experience he had in 
Chancery buſineſs, under the Lord Elleſmere (). Theſe books, which were principal 
inſtruments of his future fortunes, he ſo highly valued as to deem them a pretent fir 10 
be offered to King James, to whom he gave them (). In Lord Chancellor Fgerton's 
life-time (n), was printed in quarto, in fixteen ſheets, Lond. 1609, his “Speech in the 


„ Exchequer-Chamber,” in Robert Calvine's cauſe, ſon and heir-apparent of James 


Lord Calvine, of Colcroſs, in the Realm of Scotland, commonly called the caſe of the 
(o) Poſtnati. In the year 1641 was printed at London “ The Priviledges and Preroga- 


tives of the High Court of Chancery, written by the Right Honourable Thomas 


« Lord Elleſmere, late Lord Chancellor of England.“ In the year 1651 there was 
publiſhed at London a ſmall octavo book, entitled, © Certaine Obſervations concern 
ing the Office of Lord Chancellor,” compoſed by the Right Honourable and moſt 
learned Thomas Lord Elleſmere, late Lord Chancellor of England, ſmall octavo, cx- 
trated chiefly from records. And Mr. George Paul publiſhed ſome papers found 


amoneſt the manuſcripts of Mr. Laughton, of Cambridge, which were {aid to have been 


written with the Lord Chancellor Egerton's own hand. Theſe were entitled, The 


„ Lord Chancellor Egerton's Obſervations on the Lord Coke's reports, particularly im 


As a ſtateſman, he was able, faithful, and fincere, on all occaſions; and, as a judge, 
impartial and incorrupt. When he ſaw King James fo profuſe to the Scots, in 55 


The Lord Chancellor 


there is a piece intitled—* Abridgment of the Lord 
| © Coke's Reports under the Lord Egerton's own 


the eleven volumes of Reports publiſhed by Lord Coke 


_ the ſame as thoſe in print, but ſeem to be additional. 


den's Remains, 4th Edit. page 5 12. 


„ the Debate of Cauſes relating to the Right of the Church, the Power of the King's 


„ Prerogative, the Juriſdiction of Courts, or the Intereſt of the Subject:“ but, ir 15 
not generally agreed that theſe papers are truly aſcribed to Lord Chancellor Egerton. 
His perſon, as to its exterior, was poſſeſſed of ſuch grave and ſtriking dignity, as to 


_ excite the curiofity of many to go to the Chancery in order to ſee and admire his vene- 


rable preſence; (and happy they, obſerves rhe facetiqus Fuller, who bad no other 


buſineſs there ();) and his interior preſented a ſubject of higher aduuration {GG }, 


His apprehenſion was keen and ready, his judgment deep and found, his reaſon clear 
and comprehenſive, his method and elocution elegant and ealy (. As a lawyer, he 


was prudent in counſel, extenſive in information, juſt and honeſt in principle; fo that, 


while he lived, he was excelled by none, and, when he died, he was lamented by all (r). 


honeſt and open zeal for the intereſt of the crown, he ſerupled not frequently to ad- 
moniſh him, however he held it neceſſary that his Majeſty ſhould amply reward bis 


countrymen, not to be too laviſh of the crown- lands, but to preſerve them for his own 


ſupport, ſince he or his ſucceſſors might meet with Parliaments which would not ſupply 
his occaſions but on ſuch conditions as he would not like (5). It was with him a 


common ſay ing Freſt and fraud. both end in foul HIT} (t), a maxim his ſucceſſor, the 
great Bacon, might lament he had not weighed in time. 


Egerton's obſervations on the Lord W hilſt I behold thee hve with pureil hands, 

Codes Reports. ] That no affection in thy voice commands; 

That fill thou'rt preſent in the better cauſe, 

And no leis wiſe than ſkilful in the las, 

Whilft thou art ceitain to thy words, once gone, 
As is thy conſcience, which is always one: 

The Virgin, long fince fled from carih, I fee 

T' our times return'd, hath made her heaven in thee, 


LH. 75 aud fraud both end in fonl.] 


In Mr. Hargrave's Collection of Law Manuſcripts, 


© hand,” It contains a ſhort account of each caſe in 
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himſelf; and, probably, was a labour undergone by 

Lord Chancellor Egerton, as a preliminary to his 
obſervations on Lord Coke's Reports, —There is alſo, 
in Mr. Hargrave's collection of Law Manuicripts, a 
piece with this title.“ Obſervations upon Lord 
% Coke's Reports, made by the Lord Chancellor 
“ Egerton, taken by me out of his own papers, written 
«© with his own hand.” Theſe obſervations are not 


times in the Chancery, that froit and traud end in 
* foul; and 1 may add a third, and that is, the 
* friendſhip of ill wen, which is truly (aid to be con- 
ſpiracy, and not friendthip.” | 
Sir Francis Bacon's ſpeech at the trial of the Farl of 
| Somerſet (75). 
Lord Bacon has, iu his apophthegms, recorded two 
ol Lord Elle!mere's familiar obſervations, viz 
© They were wont to call referring to the Maſters 
in Chancery, Committing. My Lord Keeper Eger- 
ton, when he was Maller of the Rolls, was wont to 
aſk, what the cauſe had done that it ſhoul be com- 
mitted (76). | 
* My Lord Chancellor Egerton, when he bad read 
a petition, which he diſliked, would ſay ; © What, 
you would have my hand to this now ?” and the 
s party anſwering, ** Yes;” he would ſay farther, 
«© Well, fo you ſhall ; nay, you ſhall have both my 
© hands to it:“ and fo would, with both his hands, 
. © tear it in pieces.” 


Who the tranſcriber was doth not appear. 
[GG] Higher admiration.) Anagram from Cam- 


THOMAS EGERTON 
Geſtat Honorem. 
Oris honore viget, vi mentis ge/7at honorem 
Juris Egertonus, dignus honore coli, 


«a = „ a 


| Epigram 74th of Ben Jonſon. : 
To THOMAS LORD CHANCELLOR. 
« Whilſt thy weigh'd judgments, Egerton, I hear, 
* And know thee, then, a judge, not of one years 
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the word (an- 
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(5) Fuller. Ii. 
p. 177. 


© I have beard my Lord High Stewird fay ſome- 


state Trias, 
14 fac. 1. 
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Works, fol. 
Vol. III. P. 275 
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Cabala, p. 219. 
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The tranſition from a great man's public to his private character is often diſadvan- 
tageous to him, and it is the opinion of many that, in the hiltory of his life, it ought not 
to be made. In tt , however, which is the ſubject of this article, it may be done 
with great advantag., as the private, will give a {till higher luſtre to the public, and 
prove that the heart of this virtuous ſtatcſman was no way inferior to his head. To his 
friends, who were great and many, he was generous, beneficent, and condeſcending : 
to his enemies, who were few, he was merciful and forgiving, and the fame ſpirit of 
benevolence and affection which diſtinguiſbed the whole of his public charaQter, per- 
vaded his more intimate and domeſtic connections, and diſplayed themſelves in every 
act of his private life. | 

So richly gifted with the beſt endowments both of heart 2nd underſtanding, he de- 
vored a long and laborious life to the ſervice of his King and Country, having filled all 


the higher departments of his profeſſion with an ability which ſeldom can be equalled, 


and with an integrity which can never be excelled. The fruit of all his honeſt and 
active labours he reaped in the favour and affection of his Prince, as well as the teſtimony 
and approbation of all good men, and in the more heartfelt ſatisfaction derived from 
the ſenſe of having faithfully diſcharged his duty. And, though uncommonly ſucceſs— 
ful in every occurrence of his life, and promoted through the merit of ſuperior parts 
and application to the higheſt honours, neither the infolence of fortune, nor the 
ſplendour of theſe honours, could, in his enlarged and exalted mind, efface the ſen- 
timents of the Chriſtian, nor deaden the feelings of the man. Fine ſenſibility, the in- 
ſeparable attendant on fine genius, cultivated by philoſophy and religion, was his pri- 
vilege and ornament ; and the pain which it neceſſarily and occaſionally experienced 
from the feelings and diſtreſſes of humanity, was abundantly repaid, and often height- 
ened into enjoyment, by the exerciſe of a benevolent, and by the reflections of a Chriſ- 
tian and conſcientious, mind. His heart was full of faith, and his hope of immortality(#). - 
ce Cupio diſſolvi et eſſe cum Chriſto.” „ | 1 
Independently of the immediate object of biographical hiſtory, which is to diſplay the 
characters of men who have been emiaent and uſeful, in order to teach the riſing 
generation how to emulate their virtues, and to ſhun their faults, the mind feels a 
complacency and enlargement in contemplating the lives of thoſe, who, by their learn- 
ing, patriotiſm, or virtue, were the benefactors of mankind; and, though the General 
who conquered, or the Patriot who bled, in the public cauſe, 1s calculated to excite the 


more univerſal but tranſient admiration of the vulgar, the character we have now dif- 


played will inſure the more valuable and permanent eſteem of the wiſe and good.] 
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